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AN EXPERIMENT IN RELIEF BY WORK. 

HE number of unemployed persons in Detroit last June was 
unusually large.. Besides others, Detroit has at all times 
some 40,000 Poles, the larger number of whom are day labor- 
ers and employed at low wages, generally not exceeding a 
dollar a day. They are mostly persons with large families, who, 
when out of work, are almost immediately thrown upon charity. 
It was presumed that those persons being able-bodied, would 
gladly avail themselves of an opportunity to cultivate a small 
piece of ground, and by raising potatoes, beans and other veg- 
etables be able to tide themselves through the summer and 
raise enough potatoes to last them through the winter. There 
are within the city limits of Detroit, lying unoccupied and 
held for speculative and other purposes over 6,000 acres of 
land.* ‘The Brush estate, a farm lying transversely through 
the most populous portion of the city, and consisting of over 
100 acres, is largely vacant land, and has been vacant since 
Much of the land immediately out- 
side of the city limits has been withdrawn from cultivation 
and has been platted into sub-divisions. In order to bring the 


the founding of the city. 


* New York City, below the Harlem River and 145th street, has only 
about 1,000 acres vacant, 7. ¢. 17,329 lots, but there is plenty such land 
in Jersey City, Long Island City and in Brooklyn. 
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land and the people together, a committee was appointed at a 
meeting of citizens called by the Mayor to consider the project. 
Lands for cultivation in almost all portions of the city were 
offered, free of cost, by charitable persons, in single lots or 
blocks, containing in some cases over one hundred acres. The | 
committee generally accepted the larger blocks and those 
lying in proximity to the ‘‘poor quarters” of the city; in all 
about 450 acres, in over 25 different pieces. Subscriptions of 
money and donations of seed for the project, were also received. 
The committee announced, through the daily papers, that 
applications for land conld be made either at its headquarters, 
or at the office of the City Poor Commission. Some 3,000 
applications were received, out of which number the commit- 
tee was able, for want of funds, to provide for but 975, these 
being deserving persons and heads of families, either out of 
work or very poor; among them thirty widows, who, having 
half-grown boys, were able to properly attend to the cultiva- 
tion of land. 
As it was late, nearly the middle of June, before the project 
was begun, prompt action was required. The land was 
plowed, harrowed, rolled and then staked off into portions of 
about a half acre each. Assignments of parcels of land were 
made so as to be as near as possible to the home of the appli- 
cant. The applicant was given a ticket bearing his name and 
residence; this ticket when presented to the committee’s fore- 
man, at a designated time upon the ground, entitled him toa 
lot. His name and address were then written upon the stake 
and he was told to be there at a certain hour, two or three 
days thereafter, in order to plant, under direction of the fore- ; 
man, such seed potatoes, beans and other seeds, as the com- 
mittee would supply. As fast as pieces of ground were 
plowed, harrowed and rolled, they were assigned in this man- 
ner. Potatoes, enough to plant about one half of each parc2l, 
beans and other seeds, and cabbage plants, were issued upon ) 
the ground to such as could not supply themselves and planted 
under direction of the foreman. A printed sheet, in three 
languages, directing how each seed supplied should be 
planted, was given to each applicant. Several acres, plowed 
but unsuitable for potatoes, and hence not assigned, were 
afterwards seeded with turnips at the committee’s expense; 
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the product, some 2,000 bushels, was given to the poor people 
and to the City Poor Commission. 

Nearly all the land was unfenced, and, at first there was 
some trouble because of trespass of stock running at large. 
Two persons, one a mounted policeman, kept daily watch over 
all the lands during the summer months, and, after impound- 
ing a few cattle and making a few arrests for trespass, no 
further difficulties of this nature occurred. These persons 
were paid by the city. Later in the season, when the potatoes 
were ready to dig, the occupants themselves, and people living 
in the vicinity, also kept watch over the parcels. 

The past summer was unusually dry, the great drought 
lasting nearly nine weeks. In spite of this, probably because 
the potatoes were planted so very late in the season, the yield 
was quite good. A majority of the families being in great 
destitution, began to dig their potatoes in small lots daily, 
before they had attained proper size and during the season, to 
a great extent, lived on other vegetables, such as beans, beets 
cabbage, etc., which they were raising. 

The pieces of ground yielded* from’8 to 35 bushels of pota- 
toes each, during the season, the average for the whole being 
15% bushels. Large quantities of green corn, squash, toma- 
toes, turnips, and other vegetables were raised and consumed. 
It is safe to say that from 18,000 to 20,000 bushels of potatoes 
alone were raised, and probably no less than 800 bushels of 
white beans were harvested. 

A conservative estimate of the value of articles raised is 
about 14,000. The cost of the entire experiment was $3,600; 
deducting from this the cost of plows and harrows purchased 
and now on hand, the cost per piece of ground, including 
seeds, was $3.45. Although this experiment was of the nature 
of a charity, yet each person obtained the results of his own 
labor, and it is certain that no expenditure of a like amount of 
relief money in any other way would have accomplished as 
good results. This experiment has advantages over what is 
commonly known as ‘‘Poor Farms,” in that the person culti- 

*In Mayor Pingree’s report it is stated that the crops turned out so 
well in spite of the lateness of the season that an exhibit at the State 
Fair of vegetables grown upon this soil ‘‘fertilized by old tin cans and 


boots and shoes’’ was awarded a diploma by the State Agricultural 
Society.—Ep. 
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vating the land does not become known as a pauper, but by 
being ‘‘assisted” in the true meaning of the word, can provide 
for himself. The pieces of ground were largely cultivated by 
women and children in cases where the husbands had obtained 
work, and had the summer been one of seasonable rains, the 
results would have probably been three times as great as they 
were, as all who know how much food can be raised from half 
an acre, will appreciate. Seeing that, in truck raising, the 
greatest item of expense is labor, and that this was supplied by 
the persons benefited, much help can be extended in this manner 
atasmallcost. The great demand for land next year is evidence 
that the people who were benefited, appreciate the project. 

Even in those cities which would be obliged to rent land for 
this purpose, at a reasonable figure, it would be a paying in- 
vestment. It seems unnatural and unjust that here or within 
many of our western cities there should be so much land lying 
idle and serving no good purpose to any one, and at the same 
time thousands of people in want, who, if permitted, would 
gladly raise something on these lands for their subsistence. 

A project, of the nature tried in the city of Detroit, can be 
carried out in other cities with very little expense, and needs 
but few paid employees. It should be started early in the 
season by selecting suitable lands, fenced if possible; these 
could be plowed and rolled by contract, and could be planted 
under the direction of three or four foremen. When proper 
care is taken of the land, the occupant is not disturbed, but 
should any person fail to properly cultivate his piece, it can be 
given tosome one else who will. 

The committee was called upon to settle but few differences 
among those cultivating the lands, and it was found that in 
one or two instances only, the people trespassed upon each 
other's lots. The cultivators were permitted to harvest what- 
ever crops they raised and do with them as they saw fit, with- 
out interference by the committee. 

Considering the lateness of the season before work was 
begun, and that all organization had to be effected in a few 
days, the unusual drought and other causes working against 
the project, the experiment was in every way a success and 
worthy of imitation by other cities. 

CorNELIUS GARDENER, Captain U. S. A. 
Chairman of Committee. 
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ON PERSONAL SERVICE AND FRIENDLY VISITING. 


) 

HOSE who live among the poor of a great city and have 
T learned to know them in their homes are naturally ina 
position to see the execution and note the results of the plans 
and intentions for their betterment conceived at a distance. 
That is perhaps the keynote of all disappointments in these 
good intentions—for they are good, good in intention for some 
one, but being conceived at a distance, planned on paper and 
built from theoretical plans like a ship or a house, without 
the human, the individual, the personal consideration, they 
fail in these attributes. 

As I try to range in orderly form the results of observation 
and large acquaintance with the working people that I may 
be coherent, I hesitate because of the mass of the countless 
incidents that daily convince conviction that of ail the needs 
of the people, of the people who labor, toil and sweat—the 
need of friendship, of fellow-feeling, of individual interest in 
them is the need that is most conspicuous, and of all the 
crowd of witnesses that might be called upon to prove this 
earnest claim one knows not which to choose. That friend- 
ship once truly created, it must be learned that their interests 
are common interests, that there is no need of a warfare be- 
tween the laboring man and his employer, that if we are one, 
the question of the people who work is everybody’s question 
and that awful suspicion of each other will no,longer exist. 
I do not speak for the poor alone, I speak for you of the other 
class, who need them too. You need the friendship, the com- 
mon brotherhood and sisterhood of the working people. You 
can never understand how much you need them, until possess- 
ing them you realize the smallness of life, the narrowness of 
other interests compared to the human interest of knowing 
men and women. 

There is no service that favored people can give to those 
less favored, no philanthropic schemes, none of large social 
betterment that will help unless conceived from a knowledge 
born of experiences with those for whom these plans may be 
directed, of the personal acquaintance with the individuals to 
be benefited. Deduce wants of aclass without thought of the 
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individuals who form that class—forget the man in the class 
and you create a machine, a thing that can respond to no 
vibrations, elicit no deep emotions—the personal, the human 
individual is lost in it. 

New York is boasted of as being rich in its ‘‘institutions’ 
of charity and correction, but those who know the hapless 
beings, who from their conditions are made the objects of 
these institutions, would rather say, how foor is New York 
with its institutions, poorest of all because there is no denying 
the need of them, and until the better day comes when men 
and women will work for preventive conditions, there will be 
need of them and more, for men and women, boys and girls— 
aye for little children! 

Should responsibility for the condition of the people who 
work for us end with building a hospital for their baby? a 
house of refuge for the small offender? the self-same asylum 
for the little creature whose offense has been that his mother 
could not properly clothe him? different so called ‘* homes” 
for different ills? a sanitarium for the cure of every moral 
and social disease? 

Some ills there are that do indeed need such treatment, but 
does not your sympathy, with your understanding of human 
nature, whether human nature in your neighborhood or mine 
—and it is the same, the very same human nature—tell you 
that behind every waif, every child gone astray, every man 
while still in young years, knocking at the overcrowded homes 
for incurables, do they not tell you that behind every one of 
these is a cause? Do you think you will obtain gratitude any 
more than reforms by building reformatories? There is, how- 
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ever, a deeper, a more thorough, a more scientific preventive 
way of helping the helpless by svowmmg them and then only 
understanding the causes that have made them helpless. 
‘*Gratitude” and ‘‘sacrifice” are unpleasant words too often 
employed in the language of so called philanthropists. ‘‘No 
gratitude for charity:” Indeed that is true, there is no grati- 
tude for charity, for benefactions so bestowed do not warm the 
giver or the receiver, but would that you who know them not, 
could see how genuine among the poor as a class, is the ap- 
preciation of and the response to sympathy, to interest, to 


friendship. Charity without it is as cold as it has been 
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painted. It is alms given by some one who either after or- 
ganized investigation has humiliated the receiver and made 
him callous to better helps or indifferent to being helped in 
that unfriendly way, or it is a thoughtless tribute to con- 
science, easing that at the expense of another's independence 
or manhood. 

What shall you do? Shall you cease your gifts? By no 
means! The criticism is, that so few give adequately, under- 
standingly to the individual, who if really in need must seek 
from many sources, receiving doles and lessening independ- 
ence with each appeal that must be made. I wish it were 
possible to bring to you the impression of conditions as expe- 
rienced from the point of view of the crowded neighborhood 
of the poor. 

Think of it! In reality there is no chasm of the classes; 
there is nothing to bridge over but material fortune and the 
education and polish that that brings,—that only making the 
differences between the possessing and the non-possessing and 
yet so differentiating, social ties; the scales of possession so 
balancing and separating and grading that men and women 
and children are grouped together, living at an immense dis- 
tance from each other, not knowing each other’s wants and 
needs and lives, as separate and distinct as the groupings of 
the stars and almost as ignorant of each other. 

But every now and then some man or woman (the latter 
more often) stirred by some emotion, some personal grief or 
disappointment perhaps, seeks her own oblivion, eases her 
own suffering in seeing others greater still, and then if she 
possess real depth and character, she learns more than the 
heroic bearing of things that grieve; or sad to say, but true, 
she ‘‘ goes in” for personal, philanthropic mission to ‘‘ do some 
slumming,” thinking it a unique diversion, her experiences 
worth the purchasing for the interesting luncheon table enter- 
tainment she may give—the ‘‘doing of her poor.” 

Does it occur to many—the injury, the injustice, the cruelty 
of this ‘‘doing of the poor?” How many realize even in their 
simple giving the bitterness and disdain they may create in 
the recipient? 

‘*Dancing shoes or patent leather pumps,” the giver says 
with pious upturning of the eyes; ‘‘I can’t use them any more 
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and they will cover some poor creature’s feet these cold, slushy 
days.” 'Thoughtless ignorance of the needs of the particular 
family to which they may go. Rather acquaint yourselves 
with the price and durability of practical calf skin shoes and 
wear the expensive boots a little longer that the child may be 
fitted comfortably and properly and that will be one service 
that is personal. 

How little the realization of the responsibility of even this 
first personal service enters into the consciousness of the aver- 
age giver none can know but they who see the reception of 
the gifts, and again, how often mere giving ends the protesta- 
tion of friendship. Then what results of the relationship can 
be expected? 

Last winter seemed an opportunity for drawing together, 
bonding the people who in New York are geographically, as 
well as socially separated.- People were stirred by tales of 
physical suffering—and to many, pity for discomforts of the 
flesh is the limit of their understanding of the wants, the con- 
ditions of the poor—but aid was given that was educational 
to the bestower and to those upon whom it was bestowed. 
Understanding men and women said: ‘‘ This is a great emer- 
gency, perhaps a crisis, aid svs/ be given, but let it be done 
in a manner least harmful. For able-bodied men and women 
employment shall be made, since natural avenues to labor are 
closed through no fault of theirs, let none feel poverty a dis- 
grace that is not his fault, let each that has share with him 
who has not.” But while we who lived among the people dur- 
ing and after their greatest distress felt that so much was 
given indiscriminately, New York might feel its injurious 
effects for many days to come,—the harrowing, sensational 
aspects once withdrawn, how many who were stirred then 
have felt friendship for these people sufficiently strong to fol- 
low up their opportunities of continuing the acquaintance if 
not the friendship? 

Some there are to whom the realization has come that they 
have been enjoying a great apple and leaving the little core 
to be divided among the many hungry; that they had been 
closing eyes and ears and locking doors, drawing their own 
little group closer and closer until the wail grew strong enough 
to be heard and to rouse them. Strong, earnest citizens have 
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been created until now seems an epoch in social life, so earn- 
estly do some few men feel the holy desire to understand that 
they may cute. They will indeed deal well with large issues 
when they have the chance, but meanwhile zeal and good in- 
tentions among many women are latent, perhaps waiting for 
the touch that will bring them into active life, but the prin- 
ciple of life is in yow. You possess it and give it light when 
you know that you can give no real service that is not a part 
of yourself, and that the same social tact that makes you mag- 
netic and elicits response in your own little group is the kind 
of tact and magnetism to use in meeting members of groups 
outside your own. 

‘*Friendly visiting” has become a popular method of ex- 
pressing personal interest, and indeed the possibilities of the 
relationship that might grow from visiting each other would, 
if rightly considered, be the solution of much. The visitor if 
really bringing friendship would judge her own efforts to be 
friendly by the same standards that prevail in other groups. 
She could not, for instance, think it possible to attempt the 
starting of a pleasant, intimate relationship by bringing a 
third person with her for safety or to assist. She would not 
hope to place her acquaintanceship on grounds of mutual ser- 
vice if she started it by asking all kinds of intimate questions 
—the very suggestion of which directed to herself would rouse 
her justifiable ire. 

The discussion of investigation for charity does not enter 
herein but ‘the discussion of that personal help that one can 
give to another aside from almsgiving,—and I say again it is 
the keynote of discussing our social problems, the recognition 
that personal service is a mutual obligation and a mutual ben- 
efit and that there is no personal service in almsgiving that 
ends there. 

Teachers of all religions and many reforms have lived 
among the people, become of them before they have reached 
their highest grace; for the poor know best how to serve each 
other, not giving crumbs of their affluence but of their sub- 
stance, ‘‘sharing up” because they see each other and know. 
Go to them and learn what personal service is! 

The duties of a nurse took me into the family of a poor cob- 
bler, who had been known as a neighbor for some time. The 
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cobbler, whose little ones’ mouths were rarely filled, never 
satisfied, explained the presence of a stranger at meal times 
by, ‘‘ You see he’s just back from Sing Sing and it wouldn't 
be good for such an easy kind of a fellow to be hungry and 
with no home at such a time. There’s lots of good left in 
him anyway.” 

Daily evidences are there of such traits, surprises that, with 
every condition to make the reverse natural, the poor are so 
much better, so much more heroic, so much greater in strength 
than one has the right to expect—and yet these people are 
friendless and need friends. Nothing proved it more than 
that two young women, coming from other conditions of life 
to live among them, met with such cordiality and warmth, 
have been sought and their more worldly advice desired almost 
every minute in the day and for such varied occurrences from 
wanting to know what was best for the baby to consulting 
about their unions and their strikes and this, it seems, because 
in this great world of New York there should be so few with 
whom they could really meet to talk these thing's over. 

All cannot have the advantage of profiting by intimate liv- 
ing with the poor, but you can, if you desire, find occasion for 
starting an acquaintance without intrusion with at least one 
family. Be their friend in summer as well as in winter, follow 
up their interests and be felt as a real friend to turn to for 
such helps as a friend may exact. They need you as the indi- 
vidual and care for you as that or not at all. 

Said one little mother to the dispensary physician: ‘‘My 
baby ist to you joost a number but I /uf my baby.” Know 
these people not as numbers but as ones, and if by stress of 
other sacred ties you cannot take upon yourself more claims 
and added friends, make it possible for more men and women 
who do love their fellow creatures and who can give them 
sympathy and close educational help to be among them. 
Send them to the people not as professionals upon whom you 
shift your responsibility but some one in whom you have faith 
to act for you as you would send a daughter or a son to give 
expression to your friendship. Linwian D. WALD. 






























































MILITARY DRILL FOR BOYS’ CLUBS. 


HE efforts lately made by the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union and others to counteract the strong and 
growing tendency to military organization and drill for Boys’ 
Clubs seems to demand an apology to justify its existence and 
to set forth some of the benefits which ought to be fairly 
weighed in the balance against the drawbacks of the system 
before it is denounced. 

Not that there is danger that anything so vital as a boy’s 
enthusiasm can be crushed out by an edict or directed into in- 
nocuous channels by vote of a committee. Until all the brass 
buttons in the world have been melted down into ferules and 
the subtle germ which spreads the contagion of their charm 
has been analyzed and frustrated by antiseptics, it will be 
difficult to make a boy choose ‘‘ gymnastic exercises,” speak- 
ing pieces or wearing temperance badges in preference to put- 
ting on a uniform which endues him, as if by magic, with a 
soldier’s character. 

But those of us who are, intermittently at least, boys in 
spirit—although we may be nothing better than old maids in 
superficial aspect—are not satisfied with knowing that we are 
not easily to be deterred from our purposes. We should like 
the approbation of that very useful, though somewhat whim- 
sical and unreckonable ally, generally supposed to be lurking 
about editors’ sanctums and known as Public Opinion. 

Firstly, then, let us ask ourselves if the bearing of guns— 
or the semblances of guns, which are all the law allows to 
military companies not under the control of the State—and 
the rhythmical tramping now resounding from Boys’ Club- 
rooms and Guild-halls all over the country constitute so much 
ot a danger as some people seem to fear, that we are return- 
ing to that military type of society which Kidd tells us we 
have left far behind us in the march of progress. No doubt 
the boy’s innate passion for these things may be, in part, an 
inheritance from a barbaric or semi-civilized ancestor; so in 
many of our best-established social customs—like the keeping 
of Christmas may be traced a family likeness to savage rites 
or mediwval laws, yet we never hesitate to fulfill the tacitly- 
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imposed obligatious of the gift-season lest our friends should 
confound our offerings with the tribute which was part of 
the feudal system. 

There is no question that the military organization of 
society is gone, and that we do not want it to return, but it 
is not so certain that it has bequeathed nothing to the world’s 
stock of permanent ideas, has left us no machinery which we 
can adapt to modern uses. 

I, for one, am as ready to believe that boys who enjoy long, 
rough tramps across country with knapsacks on their backs 
will develop therefrom a desire for the forced marches of a 
war as that they who are trained to military deportment must 
forthwith look for some opportunity to put their training to 
hostile use. On the contrary, the necessity imposed upon 
every member of a military company to subordinate his will 
to duly accredited authority, the practical demonstration 
which such an organization continually presents of the truth 
that the straight way to power and command lies through 
obedience, ought to lessen the chances of those turbulent out- 
breaks of selfish, heedless passion which lead to wars or 
rumors of wars. 

‘The first and fundamental virtue of a Boys’ Brigade, how- 
ever, is the inevitableness, the simplicity of its conclusions, 
the obviousness of its character—considered as to its internal 
aspect and not with reference to influence on society at large. 
It is like a problem in mathematics—either it is right or there 
is no use in pretending it is not wrong. And a very trouble- 
some problem it is, this of managing the boy ex masse. Girls’ 
clubs, men’s clubs, women’s clubs are apt to be branches of 
some larger association and make a great point of their State 
or National conventions, but probably-no one who has any 








practical knowledge of boys’ clubs ever suggested convening 
them in any large number for the discussion of common inter- 
ests. The question of what to say and how to say it in such 
a congress would always be secondary to that of getting a 
chance to say it at all, and the question of where and when to 
meet would depend on the more important one of getting a 
hall, the trustees of which would be willing to risk filling it 
with very inflammable material. 

It is a great point, then, to get the perplexities and vague 
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possibilities which haunt the mind of the boy-culturist re- 
duced, for once, to a simple, clearly-defined alternative; if the 
drill is a success the difficulties about the management of boys 
cease to exist in connection with it; if it is a failure—well, 
then the drill ceases to exist. A straight line in military 
practice, as in geometry, has absolutely nothing in common 
with a line which tends to bulge a little in the middle and 
wavers at both ends; a military command—unlike those of 
many parents—is not a command if it must be repeated two or 
three times before it is heeded. A class whose drill-master 
can not build boys into straight lines or issue commands may 
as well disband, or get another commander. 

The Boys’ Club which I know best probably offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for studying the successful drill. Its cap- 
tain, bred up in the club, I am proud to say, has a practical, 
if not a theoretical knowledge of the meaning and beauty of 
self-sacrifice and a knowledge—which is perhaps rarer—of 
the binding force of a contract into which no consideration of 
remuneration enters. 

When I asked this veteran of the Boys’ Club—just arrived 
at man’s estate—if he would give one evening a week, regu- 
larly and faithfully, to the military training of younger boys 
and he replied, after the thoughtful pause which is habitual 
to him, “‘I will,” I did not know that he had any qualities but 
the above-mentioned and such technical skill as might be 
picked up during a two years’ service in the militia to recom- 
mend him for the office. The ringing voice, the swift keen 
eye which sweeps up and down the ranks of his men in search 
of individual errors and blemishes, the dignified bearing, elo- 
quent of conscious power, but free from every suggestion of 
arrogance—these were gifts which came to him in the exercise 
of his office as naturally as to a mother comes a development 
of fitness for her great duties. When this young potentate 
announces, for instance, that he ‘‘won’t take no back-talk 
from nobody,” he must be a very bold man who would dare to 
offer him back-talk, as he must be a very callous one who does 





not feel the contagion of the sudden smile which breaks over 
his pensive face when his pride or sympathy for his boys is 
touched. For there is more room for the play of personality 
in a drill class than would at first appear, and when I see this 
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captain and his men together I perceive that they are neigh- 
bors in more than a geographical sense. The fact that the 
election of the captain was not marked by any of the elaborate 
formalities which attend all other corporate doings of this 
company shows, in itself, that the office was not arbitrarily 
imposed or sought and is not the mark of an artificially ad- 
justed relation such as must usually exist between the gover- 
nor and the governed. For without a word of suggestion 
from him or from me who had instigated the drill, it came 
about gradually that the drill-master was known as the ‘‘cap- 
tain” and never, before or since that time, have I heard a sin- 
gle murmur of envious discontent or resentful submission to 
punishment. 

Now granting that this heaven-sent young captain of mine 
is all that I believe him to be—though not more than hun- 
dreds of young fellows of his class are, or are ready to be— 
and that he, having given the order to ‘‘fall in” his men are 
confronting him, standing shoulder to shoulder with all the 
eagerness of their lithe young bodies crowded into their eyes; 
what is the value of this instrument which is so perfectly un- 
der his control? I answer that machinery which was so well 
adapted to the needs of a military despotism is not necessarily 
unsuited to higher uses and that the captain, or—with his co- 
operation—any one else who has the skill may draw from this 
instrument a whole gamut of ideas which our war-loving pro- 
genitors would hardly recognize as their own. 

First of all, those who have suffered from the amazing 
rapidity with which the disintegrating tendency works con- 
fusion and untidyness in Boys’ Club-rooms and in the homes 
whence the boys come to them will appreciate what it means 
to secure order and cleanliness as inevitable incidentals of a 
larger scheme. To those who like to do as they would be 
done by the harshness and crudeness unavoidable in the direct 
statement to a boy that his hands want washing makes the 
alternative of leaving them to their chronic unwashen condi- 
tion seem the lesser evil. But it detracts nothing from the 
self-esteem of a soldier to know that his face and his hands, 
his buttons and his boots, his garments and his gun are to be 
subjected to a strict ‘‘inspection.”. And the requisite cleanli- 
ness need not stop at these points. A boy is quick to catch 
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the idea which such an organization may emphsize, that to be 
a soldier on the surface only is not enough. 

We may read new life into the old conception of a soldier’s 
place and dignity in society. We may touch on his ideal at- 
titude towards woman and towards everything else which 
needs his protection. We may infuse into his courage, when 
we describe it as a soldier’s fundamental virtue, something 
of the moral quality which has been evolved from the mere 
brute force of our fighting ancestors; and better still we may 
make his obedience something more than a mechanical action 
of certain muscles ; for obedience to all the explicit and im- 
plicit duties of life is different in degree only, not in kind. 
Then there is the flag! The flag of our country, which is 
free from stains of blood wantonly shed to wreak the personal 
spite, or win the personal aggrandizement of a despot. It 
will teach patriotism more eloquently than any human words 
if itis given achance. All these and many other vital sug- 
gestions may reach a boy’s brain through the medium ofa 
well conducted military company, and this may be done with- 
out arousing his alert suspicion that he is being surrep- 
titiously ‘‘ improved,” though sugar-coated pills are his dele 
notre and a fruitful cause of disaffection in boy’s clubs. The 
old truth that he who would find his life must lose it, has an 
exemplification in the larger organism which a company rep- 
resents analagous to the experience of the individual human 
soul. When the mischievous, teasing, wayward life is all 
gone from the corporate personality, self-surrendered to a 
definite purpose, when the soldiers are as blocks of wood in 
the hands of their captain and their wills are so plastic that 
they seem not to exist—then may be seen the stirring of a life 
more efficient because better regulated than the life which 
knows no outlet but in idle pranks, more poignantly inter- 
esting to itself and others than the incoherent jumble of 
words and actions in which untrained exuberance of spirits 
finds expression. 

Madam Blanc, a recent visitor from Paris to our country, in 
an article descriptive of that visit which she writes in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes over her pseudonym 7heo. Benzon 
dwells enthusiastically on the efficacy of our philanthropic 
methods, citing an instance which she heard of in California, 
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of a successful military encampment of several hundred boys, 
under no discipline but that which was self-imposed and 
vested in elected officers. The assurance with which I sent 
thirty lively young imps to enjoy a summer outing under 
similar conditions was not the result of the influence of this 
or any other example. But though I had not then heard of 
any such experiment, I did not for a moment doubt its feasi- 
bility nor did I attempt to manage its details. It was there- 
fore the greatei pleasure to me to hear afterwards that not 
only had all the rules governing an ordinary military encamp- 
ment been strictly and discreetly enforced, but that a theo- 
logical student who was there in the guise of a visitor, was 
requested to say grace at every meal and prayers every night, 
and that feelings of patriotism and reverence were roused 
every evening by the singing of ‘‘My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 

This incidental association of a Boys’ Brigade and religion 
is the only kind of relation between them I should advocate. 
When extraneous aids of any kind are called in to do the 
work of the church, her dignity and sufficiency are belittled, 
and whatever the temporal and temporary organization is 
which undertakes to usurp her place and function, it too 
suffers from its anomalous position. 

But without “‘exercising” itself ‘tin great matters which 
are too high” for it there is plenty of scope for the guiding 
inspiring intelligence which must be back of this and every 
other association of immature workers. A trip toa neighbor- 
ing historic battle-field of the Revolution, or public exhibi- 
tion or an inspection by a prominent military man, a summer 
encampment—all these things can be managed by those who 
have brains which they are willing to devote to this cause 
and these things in prospect, acting in conjunction with the 
wholesome potency of a waiting list from which all vacancies, 
transpiring through misconduct can be filled, will prevent the 
routine work from dragging or growing lax. But even with- 
out these accessories the simple act of drilling has an undying 
charm which will be enough, in many cases, to bring success 
to such an enterprise. 

And until human nature has progressed to that ideal condi- 
tion when locks and bolts, police and militia are unnecessary 
safeguards of property and of peace—until then it is to be 
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hoped that the hearts of the boys and even of some of us older 
ones will beat quicker at the sight of the embodiment of the 
law’s right arm which a gallant body of marching soldiers is. 
This influence being ready at hand and very strong, why not 
use it in swaying boys to noble purposes instead of trying 
laboriously to blow the breath of life into some other one? 

It is not necessary; it is perhaps too late to attempt such a 
diversion of power. 

An invisible commander-in-chief—though recognized only 
by the elect—seems to be at work marshalling the forces of 
the Boys’ Brigade on to the field from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other and the young soldiers are ‘‘ falling in” and 
catching the rhythm of aconcerted movement possible even to 
their terrifying impetuosity. 

March on boys! May a bloodless victory be yours and may 
you destroy all the enemies of your cause by making them 
your friends. 





GEORGE PEABODY, PHILANTHROPIST. 
N Monday, the eighteenth of February just past, occurred 
the centenary of the birth of George Peabody, who ranks 
first, perhaps, among the philanthropists of the century. In 
this country and in England the day was fittingly observed. 
Interest naturally centered in the celebration of the anni- 
versary at the great banker’s birthplace, formerly South Dan- 
vers, since 1868 Peabody, Massachusetts. Here, where still 
stands the house in which George Peabody was born, with 
the memorials of his benevolence about them, persons of note 
from abroad joined the citizens of his native town in honoring 
his memory. At the evening’s banquet in the town hall 
speeches were made by the official representatives of the town 
and the state; the universities of Yale and Harvard were also 
represented; and there were read cable telegrams from the 
Duke of Devonshire and Queen Victoria. The Queen’s mes- 
sage was as follows: ‘On this, the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of George Peabody, the grateful remembrance of him 
and his noble, beneficent deeds of charity in this country is 
fresh in my heart and in that of my people. Victoria.” 

In the adjoining city of Salem, and in the town of Danvers 
on the north, the memory of the common benefactor was pub- 
licly recalled. In Baltimore, in Washington, in London, the 
day was celebrated with appropriate addresses and with ban- 
quets. In many of our southern states his name was honored 
in the schools established by his philanthropy. 

The life-story of George Peabody reads like romance. His 
birth, while not obscure, was humble. His father, Thomas 
Peabody, was a butcher and labored hard for what he had. 
What school training the lad received was finished when he 
reached the age of eleven years, and he was then apprenticed 
toa grocer. With this man he remained four years, and to 
his instruction Peabody largely attributed his subsequent suc- 
cess. His parents died before the boy was sixteen, and from 
that time on he was entirely dependent upon his own 
resources. In 1810 he went to Vermont and spent one year in 
the family of his grandparents whose name was Dodge. Then 
came a year’s experience in the dry goods store of his brother 
(242) 
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David at Newburyport, a relation which was terminated by a 
serious fire, which caused his brother’s failure. In 1812 young 
Peabody went to Georgetown, D. C., and entered business 
with his uncle, but in two years’ time the nephew withdrew 
from the firm. In 1814 the young man was admitted into 
partnership with Elisha Riggs of Washington; Mr. Riggs 
furnished the capital and Mr. Peabody assumed the entire 
management of the business, which was in dry goods. He 
was then only nineteen. The house was removed to Balti- 
more in 1815, and with the enlargement of the business other 
houses were established in 1822 at Philadelphia and New 
York. Seven years later, on the retirement of Elisha Riggs, 
Mr. Peabody became the senior member in the new firm of 
Peabody, Riggs & Co., a nephew of Elisha Riggs having 
taken his uncle’s place. In 1837 he removed to England and 
in 1843 established himself in London asa banker. Here by 
the exercise of his splendid talents as a financier, not through 
speculation, but by his application and his integrity George 
Peabody accumulated what was then the princely fortune of 
$12,000,000. 

But it is not the successful banker, the accumulator of mil- 
lions whom the people of England and America have been 
thus recently honoring; it is George Peabody, the philan- 
thropist, the benefactor, the dispenser of millions; whose gifts 
are today monuments, not only to the benevolence, but to the 
wise benevolence of their giver. The history of this man’s 
benefactions is interesting. Mr. Peabody, with modest frank- 
ness, declares that his giving was really a triumph over a 
naturally parsimonious disposition. This may or may not 
have been the case; there certainly seems to have been a grad- 
ual experiment in the giving process. In 1835 he subscribed 
small amounts for public improvements in his native town; in 
1851 by his material assistance he enabled America to make a 
creditable showing at the World’s Fair of that year in Lon- 
don; in 1853 he contributed $10,000 to the Grinnell Arctic 
expedition sent to search for Sir John Franklin under the lead- 
ership of Doctor Kane. Upon the occasion of the centennial 
of South Danvers in 1852 Mr. Peabody sent as a birthday 
offering his gift of $20,000 ‘‘for the promotion of knowledge 
and morality among the inhabitants of Danvers.” A free 
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public library and lyceum was thus founded and to it Mr. Pea- 
body made successive donations until to-day the Peabody 
Institute represents an investment of $200,000. The free 
library contains 33,000 volumes, and in its lyceum is given 
annually a free course of lectures presenting the best talent in 
the field. With the announcement of this, his first notable 
gift, Mr. Peabody proposed this sentiment: ‘‘Education—a 
debt due from the present to future generations.” This sen- 
timent has been taken rightly as the expression—pathetic in 
its personal significance—of George Peabody’s inmost thought, 
the formulation of that principle in accordance with which 
his long course of systematic giving was carried out. 

Thus the Peabody Academy of Science was established at 
Salem, with an endowment of $140,000. The Peabody Insti- 
tute at Danvers received $90,000. Phillips Andover Academy 
and Kenyon College, Ohio, were each given $25,000. The 
Universities of Harvard and Yale, each $150,000. To the 
endowment of the Peabody Institute at Baltimore he gave 
$1,000,000; and crowned his benefactions in this country by 
creating the magnificent Southern Educational Fund of 
$3,000,000 for the permanent benefit of the public schools at 


the south. In this impressive way did the greatest of Ameri- . 


can philanthropists, who since he was eleven years of age had 
known no other school than the hard and rugged school of 
business life, bear testimony to the worth of education in 
America, and thus did he discharge his part in the debt to 
generations yet to come. 

Closely associated with the name of George Peabody is that 
remarkable enterprise for providing with improved tenements 
the industrial poor of London. The Peabody tenement-house 
plan is worthy of study, possibly, too, worth an experiment in 
our own cities where the tenement-house evil is the great 
problem of the hour. While Mr. Peabody was still alive he 
made the munificent gift of $2,500,000 to forma fund for such 
a purpose. That this gift was wisely planned, and that the 
administration of the fund has been fairly effective is evi- 
denced by the fact that this property has increased in value 
until to-day the investment represents $5,500,000. There 
are in these Peabody tenements 5,000 separate dwellings 
which contain some 20,000 tenants. The average rent 
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charged is $1.19 per week, the average wage of the head of 
the family is $5.90. In recognition of this gift for the Lon- 
don poor, Mr. Peabody was offered a baronetcy by the Queen. 
This honor he declined, and replied, when asked what he 
would accept, ‘‘a letter from the Queen of England which I 
may carry across the Atlantic and deposit as a memorial of 
’ ‘The Queen’s autograph letter 
in acknowledgement of George Peabody’s ‘‘more than princely 
munificence” is preserved in the Peabody Institute at Peabody 
together with a very valuable miniature portrait of Victoria 
painted for this purpose by royal command and presented to 
Mr. Peabody by the Queen. Gold snuff boxes, gifts of vari- 
ous London Guilds, medals of honor and the freedom of the 
city of London are also kept as significant memorials of an 


one of her most faithful sons.’ 


honored son. 

Mr. Peabody died in London, November 4, 1869. There 
was an imposing service in Westminster Abbey, and then with 
unusual honors his body was brought to America on H. M. S. 
Monarch. The landing was made at Portland, Maine, and 
finally on February 8, 1870, the burial took place at Peabody. 
The streets of the little town were crowded as in the midst of 
a furious snowstorm the funeral cortege wound its way to the 
last resting-place in Harmony Grove. On every side were the 
emblems of a grief that was more than national. The royal 
family of England was represented by Prince Arthur. Men 
of distinction, men of fame were among the mourners. Nor 
were these the only signs of the outward honor men have tried 
to show. ‘His statue stands in the city of Baltimore, and in 
the very heart of London’s commercial life, almost in the 
shadow of the Bank of England, the streaming current is 
broken as it surges on one side and the other of the same 
quiet figure in bronze; the calm, benevolent features of the 
great philanthropist seem all unmoved by the hurrying roar; 
it is as if here were a reminder to men, in the very spot where 
such reminder is most needed, that in wise giving there is 
more of the joy of life than in close keeping what is selfishly 
gained. But the lessons of George Peabody’s life are plain, 
and the world knows well enough where his truest monuments 
are to be found. WILLIAM E. Srmonps. 








A MOUNTAIN “SANCTUARY” IN PIEDMONT. 


RAVELLERS in Southern Switzerland and among the 
T Italian lakes make a great mistake in neglecting the 
lower ranges that separate the plain of Piedmont from the 
central ridges of the Alps. The beauty of this region, where 
Alps and plain meet, has been described by many writers—by 
the late Mr. Ball, for instance, in his admirable ‘‘Alpine 
Guides;” but it is still very little known. Yet, in addition to 
its natural beauties it has advantages all its own. To begin 
with, these lower valleys of the Alps, and the edge of the 
great plain, may well be visited at a season when the higher 
mountains are not easily accessible, or during intervals of bad 
weather, which is often confined to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the snowy Alps. A few days may surely be much 
better spent, as Mr. Ball says, amidst this beautiful border- 
land, than in fretting in a mountain inn, or plodding over a 
track whose attractions are hidden by clouds, rain or fresh 
snow. And, in the second place, these lower valicys have 
sources of artistic and social interest, which are absent in the 
purely mountainous regions. 

It was in this district ‘‘where hills and streams and air 
meet,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘in softest harmonies,” that many of 
the most charming and individual of the North Italian mas- 
ters were born, and it is in the wayside chapels and sanctu- 
aries of these lower valleys that their best works are still to be 
seen. The salubrity and accessibility of the last spurs of the 
Alps have moreover caused them to be dotted with sanctuaries 
and retreats, which abound in curious interest. They are at 
once the sanatoriums and the pilgrimage-places of Northern 
Italy, and the visitor who penetrates to them obtains an 
insight into the habits and modes of thought of the Italian 
peasant-folk, which can in few other ways be so pleasantly 
and easily acquired. The cross-country roads, by which the 
path of such a visitor will lie, are often surprisingly good and 
command, for the most part, enchanting views of the snowy 
Alps, seen above a foreground of maize and vine, sloping up 
in the middle distance to groves of walnut and chestnut 
forests. 

( 246 ) 
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In the following pages a slight description is attempted of 
a single drive taken by the writer in this charming region, 
and of a visit to one mountain sanctuary. Any one who may 
care to follow in the same track will find innumerable drives 
and excursions of similar beauty and interest. 

From the hotel at Arona—the landing place of the steamers 
at the southern end of the Lago Maggiore—it is an easy day’s 
drive along the plain to the thriving little town of Biella. 
The scenery is magnificent throughout, the great range of 
Monte Rosa being visible nearly the entire way; set in such 
manner as Tennyson has described: 

‘‘How faintly-flush’d, how phantom fair, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 

A thousand shadowy-pencill’d valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air.”’ 

Biella itself is an interesting little town, of great antiquity, 
and very beautiful situation. It boasts moreover a large fam- 
ily hotel, kept in the Italian style by a landlord, who is, 
however, sufficiently a citizen of the world to have sent his 
daughter to a French school. But the great attraction of 
Biella is the neighbouring sanctuary of Oropa. ‘‘Sanctuary” 
is the euphonious and euphemistic name given in North Italy 
to what we should call sanatoriums or convalescent homes. 

Instead of inviting its poorer quests to stay at a charitable 
institution, the ‘‘Sanctuary” allures them by the tempting 
prospect of some granted prayer, to be obtained by means of a 
nine days’.,devotion, thus restoring, so to speak, their souls 
and bodies at one and the same time. 

This is convenient, for poor people, Heaven knows! 
where they are so inclined, have not much time to spare for 
their souls. But at these ‘‘Sanctuaries” it is all done for 


even 


them, in the pleasantest and most comfortable way possible. 

Of the many institutions of the kind to be found in Pied- 
mont, the Sanctuary of Oropa is perhaps the most important. 
People travel to it from all parts of the country, peasants as 
well as the poorer townsfolk, carrying their bundles over 
many weary miles of country. Indeed, yearly pilgrimages are 
often made thither, by those who are fortunate enough to 
spare the time. Whole families may be met with on the road. 
For this is yet another way in which Oropa is a great improve- 
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ment on many of our charities; parents and children go 
together. We came up, on our way, with a large family, 
walking over the mountains for a week’s ‘‘retreat.” Instead 
of a blessing to be asked, it is often the fulfillment of a vow 
that brings pilgrims to Oropa, and such was the case with 
this party. There were a father, mother, two sons and a 
daughter. The mother and daughter, it must be confessed, 
carried most of the humble luggage; but this is so often the 
case in Italy as hardly to call forth any comment, and they 
were all on pleasant terms with each other, and in good spir- 
its, as they jogged along. The father, we were informed, had 
fallen and hurt his knee last year while getting his hay down 
the mountain side, and he had been so long ill that they had 
vowed, in case of his recovery, to make this pilgrimage, and 
lo! no sooner was the vow made, than he straightway began 
to mend, and so here they were. With this party came a 
countrywoman from the same valley, with her little, feeble 
daughter. The little girl, Louise, a child of eight, had hada 
bad illness in the spring, from ‘‘weakness,” and her parents, 
who kept a small mountain cabaret, had also vowed a vow, 
and, now that the little damsel was better, had arrived to ful- 
fill it. The mother had, she explained, left the management 
of the inn, and of the other children, to her husband. ‘‘Eh! 
Angelo would be able to do it all. The hay harvest, you see, 
had not yet begun. It was a long way they had walked; four 
days, sleeping in haystacks at night. Mules! Oh! no; they 
are not for such as us; and little Louise was tired.” ‘The child 
lifted her grey eyes at this, and looked shyly at us. A city 
doctor would hardly, even for the sake of ‘‘country holidays,” 
have recommended a four days’ walk across the country as a 
remedy for an illness of ‘‘weakness.” ‘‘But it is so pleasant 
at Oropa,” the mother went on, ‘‘and we have been long look- 
ing forward to it.” The child’s eyes brightened. ‘‘We have 
made the journey with friends,” pointing to the family of 
neighbors, ‘‘and when there are ladies there from the same 
village, they put you all into the same room, so that it is very 
friendly and sociable.” All the parties had brought their own 
cooking apparatus, saucepans, polenta and cheese, in their 
bundles; for, although lodging and washing are given gratis, 
the visitors must bring their own food with them. 
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We left little Louise and her mother chaffering for rosaries 
(they needed new ones for the rightful saying of their prayers) 
at the little booth for religious articles, just below the Sanc- 
tuary; and entered the great iron gates of the ‘‘Ospizio”. 
The first view of Oropa is striking; it has a bare, uncomprom- 
ising look that one does not expect to find in sunny Italy. 
Mr. Butler, in his interesting book, ‘‘Alps and Sanctuaries,” 
compares it to Trinity College, Cambridge; and indeed it is 
somewhat collegiate in appearance. It is an imposing pile of 
stone buildings, erected round two large grassy courts, at the 
head of an Alpine Valley, backed by bare hills. Two inns, 
the Croce Rossa and the Croce Bianca, with their two cafés, 
form the first court, the ‘‘Limbo,” as it were, from which the 
traveller ascends by a broad flight of stone steps into the clois- 
ters of the second court. Here is situated the church, with 
its celebrated relic, the Black Madonna, supposed to have been 
carved by St. Luke, the Evangelist, to whose miraculous 
working all the marvellous cures said to be performed at Oropa 
are attributed. Why is she black? This has puzzled many; 
but perhaps the real clue to the mystery is to be found in the 
the words ‘‘Nigra sum sed sum formosa,” (I am black, but 
comely) which are to be found written underneath some of 
the black Madonnas painted on the chapels in the immediate 
neighborhood of Oropa. 

We lunched at one of the excellent restaurants, and climbed 
up the great staircase tothe innercourt. Here we found little 
Louise’s mother and her companions, who had just been 
allotted rooms. ‘The rooms are built in three stories, all round 
the court; each story opening into its own cloister or gallery. 
The room that Louise’s mother and her friends had been 
apportioned was clean and tidy, with a big fire for cooking, 
pictures on the walls, and beds covered with clean, though 
much patched linen sheets, and colored quilts. The quad- 
rangle had a fair sprinkling of peasants, though the yearly 
‘“‘festa” was just over. It lasts for a week, and during this 
time visitors are restricted toa three days’ stay instead of nine 
as usual. Oropa can make up 5,000 beds, but there is always 
on these occasions demand for even more. ‘‘Strangers should 
visit Oropa on one of these festival days,” says a local author- 
ity, ‘‘just to get an adequate idea of the bustle. To the usual 
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dealers are added hawkers of fruit, vegetables, pictures, 
images, and all those open-air stalls which are the delight of 
little folks. There is a perpetual coming and going of vehi- 
cles of all sorts, parties, families, attendants, singing proces- 
sions. Busy people, in wild hurry, wind in and out among 
the idle groups; knots of comfortably-chatting gentlefolk, and 
empty-headed youths, in sharp contrast to the long file of 
barefooted peasants, and penitents in shabby clothes.” 
However, on this occasion, the crowd was not so intense; it 
was even possible to sketch, and for this purpose it became 
necessary to borrow a chair. This we obtained from a hair- 
dresser, the only shop we saw within the sacred enclosure of 
the inner quadrangle. Business seemed to be slack to-day, 
and the little barber was tootling away on a flute for the edi- 
fication of two privileged companions in his shop. He jumped 
up, supplied us willingly with the chair, and after being very 
encouraging over the progress of the sketch, begged to be 
allowed to escort us round the Hospice. He apparently 
thought we had just arrived to stay there. ‘I know all the 
rooms,” he said eagerly. ‘‘Show me your key, (the appli- 
cants for rooms were all doled out keys on being allotted to 
their respective domiciles) and I will tell you directly what 
sort of room you have got.” We were shown all the grades of 
rooms. ‘‘Pulito, pulito,” said our little guide, throwing open 
proudly the door of one of the more handsomely furnished 
ones in the upper story. These had pretty frilled white win- 
dow-blinds, and contained no big hearth for cooking. The 
attentive little hairdresser next conducted us to the church, 
the small treasury of which, containing the celebrated black 
Madonna, was quite crowded with peasants. Men, women 
and children squeezed as near to the sacred symbol as possi- 
ble; the men, however, soon got weary, and retired again to 
the outer courts before the prayers were over. These were 
made by a peasant woman at the back of the crowd, who 
seemed, like some female Wesleyan, to have a special gift for 
‘‘class-leading;” she spoke in a drawling, sing-song voice, 
setting a higher note for the chorus in which her auditors 
joined, the refrain being something like: ‘‘therefore, O Mary, 
give us a grazia.” The ‘“‘class-leader” seemed to be improv- 
ing the prayers with a great flow of words on the wonders 
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and attractions of the Oropa Madonna. An Italian commer- 
cial traveller, near us, was apparently of the ‘‘white party,” 
and ridiculed the whole business, speaking outside in the 
quadrangle: ‘*The peasants,” he said, ‘‘go backwards when 
they leave the Madonna, to obtain her graces; she is black, 
you see, a lady quite unique among Madonnas.” The Church 
of Oropa is covered in almost every available inch with votive 
pictures,; scenes representing hair-breadth escapes of every 
imaginable kind; falling towers, runaway horses, bandits and 
Alpine accidents: the donors being always rescued by the op- 
portune appearance of the Black Madonna. These are all 
presumably offerings of the poorer pilgrims, and are speci- 
mens of decidedly primitive art. The richer visitors avail 
themselves of photography for their votive pictures. These 
photographs are of two kinds; firstly, those representing the 
victims of wounds, in the style of the pill and ointment pho- 
tographs that decorate the window of some of our city shops, 
as of a man sitting in an invalid chair with a very evident 
‘‘bad-leg.” Sometimes you are left to infer that he recovered; 
sometimes you are informed of this fact by a daring use of the 
two stages of a story in the same picture, where someone else 
poses in the photograph for the same man, cured. Secondly, 
the photographs represent persons in various ecstatic posi- 
tions, giving thanks, such as husband and wife for the recov- 
ery of sick babies (this appears as a frequent szo//ve; one very 
naive one we noticed of twins in a four-poster.) The number 
of young men in these pictures was noticeable; mostly, how- 
ever, young men in the engaged or newly-married stage. 

The highest class of votive gifts, gold and silver plate and 
embroidered cloths presented by various royal and ducal fam- 
ilies, were kept locked and treble locked in a panelled room 
above the church. A young priest showed them to us, with 
a good deal of parade of a most enormous bunch of keys, 
worthy of Giant Despair’s dungeon. ‘‘Are there any robbers 
here?” a young peasant asked the priest, who smiled, and re- 
marked that the precautions were quite necessary. Some old 
peasant women looked on reverentiy as altar-cloths and copes 
were unfolded in endless and wearisome succession, saying at 
“ach one, ‘“‘Oh bel,” in various tones of awe. At last the 
barber took pity on us and said, ‘‘Come away now; leave fool- 
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ish people to see the rest. But you come with me, and I will 
show you a beautiful thing” and away he took us to the laun- 
dry quarters, where a drying-room was presided over by a fat 
old lady, one of the semi-nuns who do the work of the Hos- 
pice, and are called ‘‘Daughters of Oropa;” she was in blue 
serge with a white cap and silver cross. However, the 
“beautiful thing” did not refer to the old lady, but to a model 
of the church which the drying-room contained, very elabor- 
ately finished and with intended ‘‘restorations.” We duly 
admired, and at the hair-dresser’s suggestion gave an offering 
for the “‘restoration,” but one would be indeed sorry if the 
pathetic naiveté of the votive pictures were to be restored out 
of existence. 

At last the little barber was got rid of for the modest remu- 
neration of one franc. He gratefully returned to his occupa- 
tion of playing the flute, and we began our round of the 
chapels. These, it must be confessed, are, as a whole, not 
interesting, and certainly not to be compared with those of 
the neighboring shrine of Varallo. ‘There are seventeen of 
them, placed one above the other, on the slope of a grassy alp 
to the left of the hospice. They have an indescribably damp 
and mouldy smell, and look as though a little more cleaning 
might be good for them; but their visitors are not critical. 
We found ourselves making the round at the same time as the 
family we had come across in the morning. ‘The two boys 
were scrambling on ahead, and climbing the chapel railings 
in childish curiosity, while the father trudged slowly after, 
and the women of the party appeared to be now doing all the 
devotion, as they had formerly carried all the baggage. They 
knelt reverently on the damp steps of each chapel, and seemed 
by the help of their rosaries, to go through pretty nearly the 
same ‘‘patter” at each one. But though mother and daughter 
prayed with such rapidity, this did not prevent them from 
staring hard at us all the time and ‘‘taking us,” so to speak, 
‘‘in.” The whole of the seventeen chapels are given to the 
story of the Virgin Mary, beginning with a dramatic repre- 
sentation of St. Anne on the point of bruising the head (?) of a 
most unpleasant-looking dragon. The ‘‘Dimorra” chapel, or 
that of the sojourn of the Virgin in the Temple, is particu- 
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larly interesting. ‘‘A Medieval Girls’ School,” Mr. Butler 
calls it:— . 

“Tt is in reality a Medieval Girl School, as nearly like the 
thing itself as the artist could make it. * * * What mo- 
ment could be more humdrum and unworthy of special record 
than the one chosen by the artist for this chapel? Why 
should this one get arrested in its flight and made immortal? 

* * Yet preserved it assuredly is; it is as though some 
fairy’s wand had struck the medizval Miss Pinkerton, Amelia 
Sedley, and others who do duty instead of the Hebrew origin- 
als. It has locked them up, as sleeping beauties whose 
charms all may look upon.” 

The girls’ work tables have a homely, untidy look, which 
we recognized as very true to girls’ nature. One of the young 
ladies holds a lace pillow with the finished lace tucked up in 
an oil-skin bag at one side, just as one can see them on the 
Riviera any day now; and the bobbins are partly worn out 
and lost. Two card-board boxes on the table labelled ‘‘cera 
laca,” we supposed once contained the cotton shared by the 
industrious young ladies; for only one girl is idly yawning, 
except a small child who has gone off into a rosy sleep on an 
elder one’s lap to the right. The girls are mostly engaged in 
embroidering a bishop’s mitre and an altar-cloth; which shows 
that the proper business of young ladies is to make beautiful 
things such as we had just seen in the Treasury, where, in- 
deed, the young priest had remarked with evident approval 
that the most elaborate vestment had been worked by a ‘‘Mar- 
chesa” who took 20 years over it. 

In the Purification Chapel, a little higher up, a child with 
a bad foot is exhibiting it, and holding out a cup for coppers. 
Is this meant to consecrate a custom which prevails, among 
old men more especially, on the way up to Oropa, as to most 
other sanctuaries? One of the last chapels contains a Mag- 
dalen with rather a sweet expression, simply and well done; 
but we noticed that our peasant party here simply remarked, 
‘‘Oh the Madonna again!” and we suppose, accordingly went 
through the Madonna prayers. 

‘“There are wonderful cures done at Oropa,” the old mother 
was saying to us as we again neared the inner quadrangle: 
‘‘perfectly wonderful!” Cripples are restored by the black 
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Madonna; a neighbor’s son who had not walked for two years 
came back jumping after a week’s stay. * * * And cré- 
tins! Ah! it is wonderful! Black Madonnas, you see, do so 
much more for you than white ones.” 

As we were leaving Oropa, towards evening, the setting 
sun was shining across the great plain on to the mountain, 
and it was pretty to see the peasants all sitting out on the 
steps of the great staircase, looking over to the distant haze, 
with the mountain air blowing on them, and the glow reflected 
on their faces. They looked as Christian must have looked, 
when, relieved from his burden, he obtained, on the Hill 
Beautiful, his first glimpse of the Promised Land. 

It must be one of the chief advantages of the ‘‘Sanctuary” 
system, that it introduces the peasants to pretty luxuries like 
pictures, neatly furnished rooms, soft beds, clean linen. No, 
we have certainly nothing like it at home. The likest thing 
to it will be when we start large, free ‘‘Hydropathics” at 
places like Saratoga, and call them church missions, to be at- 
tended for at least a week yearly, by all the neighboring poor. 

However, the medicines of Oropa are, as we said, for the 
cure of the mind as well as for that of the body. Now, in 
these enlightened days, doctors are well assured that both go 
together, and the Italians are so far ahead of us that they put 
this fact to a practical national use. In other benighted 
countries, comfort for the soul, in the case of the majority of 
poor people, is much yearned for, and little given; in sunny 
Italy, human cravings are better understood, and God is 
brought nearer to the poor workers. The story of redemp- 
tion is simplified by means of carved figures and chapels, and 
brought down to the narrow understanding of half-educated 
peasants. 

Black Madonna, superstition, tinsel, miracles and the like; 
these are but glasses through which they see darkly. Prayer 
is free to all, of whatever station. ‘There is no doubt as to 
the earnestness of the people. To these simple children of 
Nature, indeed, 

‘The whole round world is every way 
Bound by golden cords about the feet of God.”’ 

It is the religious side of Oropa that makes its charity seem 

no favor; and this accounts for the seeming carelessness of its 
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hospitality. ‘The quality of mercy is not strained.” Heaven 
is no respecter of persons; the divine bounty does not inquire 


into the merits of the most deserving, and the pilgrims bring 
no tickets. The delights of the balmy mountain air, the 
ministrations of the church, the rest afforded by sanctuaries 
like these: 
‘*May be had by the poorest comer.’’ 
To quote Lowell further: 

“‘Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking; 

*Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 

*Tis God alone may be had for the asking.”’ 


Emity C. Cook. 











THREE MONTHS IN A WORKSHOP.* 


HIS book was written by a young German clergyman and 

has been admirably translated by an American lady un- 

der the direction of Professor Ely. It is not, strictly speak- 

ing, a book on charity, but a revelation of the life of Saxon 

workingmen. But this ‘‘practical study” is instructive to 

students of charity problems for several reasons to which this 
notice will call attention. 

In the first place Géhre shows us the material and social 
conditions of a class quite as well known in America as in 
Germany; a class of people who constantly furnish recruits to 
the army of dependents but who generally support themselves. 
With these, prophylactic charity or social help is most neces- 
sary and effective. With close economy the wages are usu- 
ally sufficient to maintain existence; but the hours of labor 
are so long, the physical conditions of the factory are so de- 
pressing, the compulsory crowding of dwellings is so demor- 
alizing that it is a wonder that we find so little enfeebling 
vice and degrading crime. Professor Warner has recently 
emphasized the great 7o/e played by licentiousness among the 
causes of pauperism. Géhre shows from the life how licen- 
tiousness is aggravated by the crowding of rooms, the absence 
of privacy in families, the economic necessity of taking board- 
ers or lodgers in large families just where they are least desir- 
able, and by the Sunday reaction against the grinding toil of 
six days of eleven hours of labor. He also shows how the 
loosening of church influence is playing havoc with the mor- 
als of young people of the ‘‘emancipated” class. The mater- 
ialistic view of life urged by current and all-powerful Social 
Democracy he believes is working in the same direction. 

Gohre’s method of investigation is worthy of attention. He 
did not rest content with reading reports and theoretical 
works, but went to live and labor with the people whom he 
would study. His analytic habit of mind, disciplined by years 
in gymnasium and university, prepared him .to observe and 


**“Three Months in a Workshop,’’ by Paul Gohre. Translated from 
the German by A. B. Carr. Introduction by Professor R. T. Ely. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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classify significant facts and to set them down in an instruc- 
tive and suggestive order. Thousands of people have seen 
just the same facts which he saw, but facts are sterile until 
they are enriched by a rational hypothesis. Scientific method 
of theory and verification is essential to the use of material 
furnished by observation. This scholar sees far more in three 
months than many of the workmen who had'spent their lives 
there. The charity leaders of the future will be college-bred, 
and the public conscience will require thorough discipline in 
those who assume to direct one of the most delicate and diffi- 
cult social functions. 

Goéhre did not seek facts in his imagination, nor in the lec- 
ture room, but where they grow; in the restaurant, the work- 
shop, the dance hall, the picnic, the boarding house, the stif- 
ling attic bedroom, the dusty and ragged back yard, the hot 
curb where men devour their dinners like animals. 

Those who fancy and insist that intemperance is the dom- 
inant cause of poverty and social miseries should ponder this 
book. No doubt alcohol is a great curse in Germany as well 
as in America, but evén where it is a quite subordinate force 
social causes are at work which, even if working men were as 
temperate as Mohammedans, would still cause the misery 
which Mohammedans suffer. 

The book is a powerful appeal to the church to lay aside its 
dreams and disputes, its caste spirit and its clique morality, 
and gird itself for a genuine effort to bring its message to the 
multitude of people who are growing up under influences 
which must inevitably degrade them. The Social Democrats 
are influential with the poor people of Saxony, not because 
they always consciously accept the doctrine of Socialism, but 
because such men as Liebknecht have shown what prelates 
and scholars refused to show, a personal and enthusiastic in- 
terest in the progress, welfare and ambitions of the rising 
democracy. Representatives of the Church and of the State 
have too seldom frankly and honestly accepted the fact of 
democracy; have tried to crush or ignore it; have done all in 
their power to make the poor feel that they are hopelessly an 
inferior class. Gdéhre depicts the revolt against this unnat- 
ural and untenable position. He shows that the fight against 
democracy is irrational and dangerous to social welfare, and 
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that the Church ought to lead in bringing workingmen into 
relations of social recognition, into a position where their de- 
sire for justice and human respect can be satisfied. 

The old charity spirit, the patronage of feudalism is 
doomed. In the new charity none can serve with advantage 
who do not sincerely accept Burns’ doctrine that a man is a 
man. A mere verbal, insincere lip-service of humanity, with 
the obsolete caste feeling crouching in the background, is an 
anachronism. Modern democracy is sensitive to discern and 
feel; it is quick to resent. Masks are torn off without mercy. 
Veneration for ribbons, garters and prelatical millinery has 
died. Nothing but absolutely sincere fellowship will even 
begin to touch the heart of the people. And the chasm is 
already so wide that nothing but the sacrifice of many devoted 
citizens will, as in the old Roman legend, cause the threaten- 
ing abyss to close. The chief moral of this book is that the 
members of the Church and the University, of the rich and the 
educated classes, must adopt the fellowship principle which 
has created the modern ‘‘Settlements.” Charity as a sign of 
social superiority, as a class badge, as a means even of per- 
petuating ‘social economic injustice, will be crushed under the 
hammer of the Socialist. It never did deserve the sacred 
name of the highest grace, and when all that it represents has 
been annihilated the world will have gained much and lost 
nothing. C. R. HENDERSON. 

















CHARITY ORGANIZATION IN SOUTHERN CITIES. 


HE principles of charity organization appear to find ready 
acceptance among philanthropic workers in southern 
cities. This follows naturally from the fact that the admin- 
istrative control of public affairs in southern cities is more 
truly American than in northern cities. Omitting the influ- 
ence of the negro vote which southern leaders of the best type 
have been willing to suppress, we find a homogeneous 
American influence. The statement is probably true that the 
chief executive officer in many of our southern cities is a gen- 
tleman of prominent social standing, with humane instincts 
and ofttimes with knowledge of political science and a free- 
dom from interference not always found in the representative 
of the political machine who occupies the chief executive chair 
in a northern city. Southern cities are not so large, there isa 
smaller foreign element, and the lack of a healthy interest in 
public affairs appears not so pronounced. Perhaps the race for 
wealth has been less intense so that the interest in the wel- 
fare of humanity has found larger scope. Charitable support 
arising from cold weather is less pressing in southern cities 
than in northern. Where nature is more kind the charity 
problem becomes more clearly one of elevating character, since 
the cause of distress is more likely to be lack of energy and 
thrift. Southern people, therefore, who are truly interested 
in the well-being of their fellow men, are naturally drawn to 
the principles of charity organization. 

The attitude of southern philanthropists toward the negro 
is somewhat peculiar. The colored people are helped largely 
by private gifts or by their own societies. It will be many a 
long day before the kind-hearted southern housekeeper will 
refuse to give victuals and old clothes to the colored people 
who do odd jobs about the house, or to those whose need hap- 
pens to be reported through the kitchen. This is well, and 
many colored people are doubtless kept from suffering in hard 
times when work is slack. This method of giving always has 
the advantage of being friendly and usually personal without 
appealing to the greed of the recipient through a large cen- 
tral relief fund. Perhaps it is safe to say that the charity 
(259) 
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organization societies have not sought to overcome this rela- 
tionship. At the south as at the north the colored race is not 
a begging race. They seldom apply to strangers for alms 
except in case of death in the family. ‘‘To bury us is the 
only time we begs,” said a philosophic colored woman recently. 
Willingness to work at odd jobs is a habit among the colored 
people which makes them comparatively independent of alms. 

The shiftless white population spread over southern lands 
in former years has felt the modern tendency to concentrate in 
cities, so that there are numbers of American whites who live 
in very poor fashion to be found in the suburbs of most south- 
ern towns. These people are sometimes migratory in their 
habits, sometimes peddlers or junk dealers, many times labor- 
ers of fair capacity, but seldom brilliant intellectually. In 
many southern cities also there is found among the poor a 
percentage of foreign population—German, Irish and Italian 
—who make a distinct addition to the charity problem. The 
south, like the north, has felt the tendency toward the con- 
centration of people in cities, and while less intense at the 
south it has brought to cities like Richmond, Atlanta, Nash- 
ville and Memphis, the same pressing, administrative needs 
which most American cities have failed to overcome. 

New Orleans has a problem distinctly its own. Its extreme 
southern location has partly eliminated the necessity of spec- 
ial relief measures in winter, and therefore the very poor have 
not had impressed upon them at intervals the assurance of 
public support. New Orleans has probably had less occasion 
for large gushes of benevolence, and its people are conse- 
quently so much better off. The charitable system of New 
Orleans may be said to be adequate as far as relief is con- 
cerned, and many of the workers have definite programs of 
social improvement, but there seems to be comparatively little 
co-operation at present. The New Orleans Conference of 
Charities, expressing the charity organization idea, was organ- 
ized in 1883, but recent letters indicate that it is not in the 
most flourishing condition. 

The lack of enthusiasm for charity organization in New 
Orleans is more than made up by the strength of the move- 
ment in the cities of Louisville, Memphis, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, Richmond, Va., Wilmington, N. C., and Charleston, 
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S.C. Atlanta has not succeeded in permanently organizing 
its philanthropic work. 

The Charity Organization Society of Louisville, organized 
in 1884, has exercised a constant beneficial influence upon the 
charities of that city. The Society has not always been rep- 
resented at the National Conference, and its work has not 
always been appreciated therefore by the philanthropic work- 
ers of other cities. Its local influence, however, has been 
very effective. When in 1890 the tornado left persons home- 
less, the Society and its methods were used by the Chamber 
of Commerce in accomplishing one of the most splendid pieces 
of intelligent charitable administration of which we have 
record. Money offerings from outside sources in the country 
at large were politely but firmly refused on the ground that 
Louisville was able to take care of herself. $156,045.76 was 
raised. Every family injured was aided to the extent of its 
material loss, and a balance was left in the treasury. That 
the Society has the confidence of the citizens has been illus- 
trated during the past year by two large gifts: one of property 
valued at $12,000, consisting of a large residence in which are 
the offices; and a second, a gift of $5,000, for the erection of a 
Wayfarers’ Lodge, which is perhaps the best institution of its 
kind in the country. Other citizens subscribed $3,000 more 
toward this Lodge, which has equipped it in excellent shape. 
The Society has had the criticism of those members of the 
community who give with open hand without regard to any- 
thing but the temporary physical condition of the recipient. 
This of course is inevitable. It cannot be doubted that 
through the careful investigations made during a long series 
of years by the Society, the poor of Louisville have been ele- 
vated to better ideas of independence and character. The 
Society works in harmony with the flourishing Kindergarten 
Association in Louisville, as with all progressive philan- 
thropy. It has a great work in reforming certain abomina- 
tions in connection with the city station-house and city work- 
house, where imprisonment means a degradation from 
which rescue is difficult. Last summer the workhouse 
authorities put men and women together, guarded by shot 
guns, at breaking stone all day long in the broiling sun. The 
high purposes and methods of the Louisville Society are well 
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illustrated by the following account of how the Council met 
the emergency of 1893-4: 


‘Two courses were open before us. One relief without 
work, the other relief for work. The one would undoubtedly 
manufacture paupers, as surely as the free soup house; the 
other would preserve and encourage manhood, and work no 
injury. The statement of the question was practically to 
settle it. Relief for work was the decision. A large supply 
of wood was bought and storedin the yard. Coal was bought, 
to be delivered in half-loads or loads upon order. Arrange- 
ments were made with the grocers in the center and outskirts 
of the city to furnish us blank orders, which, when filled out 
at our office, should be honored. Winter, with its cold and 
unsympathetic winds, promptly reminded us that the expected 
had come. Large numbers of men—carpenters, skilled me- 
chanics, clerks and others—hesitatingly applied for help. 
They did not want it as alms, but for work in exchange for 
bread and coal to feed and keep warm the mother and little 
ones. Work was given, some splitting kindling at ten cents 
a barrel. Carpenters were employed at one dollar a day 
building a workshop; the first of these was found too smail 
and was torn down, and a substantial and larger building 
erected. A well was dug and bricked up by ‘bricklayers. 
Some mechanics were employed on fine work, for which orders 
were taken.” 


The United Charities of Memphis are a credit to the city. 
Organized less than two years ago, the Society has hada 
marked effect in diminishing the number of house-to-house 
beggars and in elevating the tone of charitable work in the 
city, increasing the work of friendly visiting and diminishing 
the amount of indiscriminate alms-giving. The Board of Di- 
rectors comprises leading men and women in the city, of vari- 
ous callings and faiths, who work together for the good of the 
Society andof the city. Intelligent philanthropy in Memphis, 
supported not only by business men, but also by the Nine- 
teenth Century Club made up of three hundred leading women, 
and by the Woman’s Council of Memphis, has not only united 
the charitable forces but has also taken steps toward the for- 
mation of a Board of State Charities for Tennessee. An evi- 
dence of the influence which this Society has attained in 
Memphis was shown in the enterprise of Memphis women in 
planning and exec uting an edition of the Memphis Commercial 
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Appeal ou February 14th, the entire proceeds of the edition 
($4,000) being turned over to the United Charities. 

Memphis has long been a central station for tramps, and 
only when the United Charities turned this undesirable ele- 
ment over systematically to the police who put each vagrant 
at hard labor, has the city been rid of them. There is need 
of much patient effort before certain abuses due to old-fash- 
ioned administration in a fast growing city, are corrected, 
such as for instance, a county workhouse for city prisoners, 
and a penuriously conducted city hospital. 

In Chattanooga the Associated Charities during three years 
past have been instrumental in largely controlling the relief 
measures of the city. Here, as in Louisville, the ideal of 
relief in work has found partial accomplishment. Men were 
employed last winter at splitting up several car loads of ma- 
terial donated by one of the lumber companies. The Annual 
Report shows, however, a large number of ‘‘orders given for 
groceries, coal, shoes, etc.,” from which one is led to believe 
that the granting of relief has overcome the plan of sending 
friendly visitors who will carry a knowledge to the family of 
how to get above the need of such relief. 

The Society of Associated Charities in Richmond, Va., 
established a few years ago, has done somewhat to system- 
atize the indiscriminate giving of alms and of bringing the 
philanthropic forces of the city into more harmonious action. 
It is feared, however, that here, as in Chattanooga, the idea 
of relief-giving has submerged the better method of friendly 
visiting which elevates character, and uses the relief as means 
to an end instead of as an end in itself. 

The Society in Wilmington, N. C. is quite new. It starts 
out with brave plans and high ideals. It appears in its con- 
stitution, however, to have followed the conventional idea of 
districting the city, having ten districts, as many as New 
York. Visitors must be appointed, therefore, according to 
districts rather than according to fitness to deal with the 
special families in need. ‘The workers must, of course, soon 
learn that friendly visiting is better than district visiting. It 
is perhaps too soon for this Society to have influenced greatly 
the philanthropic activities of its city, but much is hoped from 
its activity. 
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Charleston, S. C., has a Charity Organization Society which 
enjoys the hearty good-will of the numerous well-established 
charities of Charleston, some of which have been in existence 
for nearly or quite a century. ‘The co-operation between the 
charitable institutions is a strong featurein Charleston. The 
Central Organization though comparatively new, is becoming 
better appreciated and is beginning to accomplish excellent 
results. A donation to it of five thousand dollars has given 
it a new promise of permanency. The Secretary writes: 
‘‘While the conditions here have compelled us to modify some- 
what the rules which are applicable to larger cities, we strive 
to adhere closely to the spirit of the organized charity prin- 
ciple.” Relief in work rather than relief in alms is a cardinal 
principle with the Charleston Society, and while it has as yet 
established no industrial agency, it has worked in co-operation 
with a wood yard in the upper part of the city started by the 
Episcopal City Missionary. ‘Two brief paragraphs from the 
report of R. G. Chisolm, Treasurer of the Society, show the 
intelligent spirit in which the Society is at work: 

‘‘Employment, as the basis of relief, is the cardinal maxim 
of enlightened charity. If this rule has an economic advan- 
tage it is of greater value as a moral force. Poverty and pau- 
perism are not the same, but the very narrow boundary divid- 
ing them is easily crossed.” 

‘The object of this Society is to give time, thought, influ- 
ence, advice—anything but alms. Our greatest need is a 
chance to give employment to applicants. The larger north- 
ern cities have wood yards, laundries, sewing rooms, etc. We 
ought to have some arrangement by which, when a man 
applies for aid, he may be able to give a certain amonnt of 
labor in return for it. Thesamerule with regard to women.” 

It is a pleasure, through the pages of the REviEw, to extend 
a cordial greeting to the charity organizationists in the vari- 
ous cities mentioned. The philanthropic work of the future 
in these cities undoubtedly belongs to those who bring intelli- 
gence through co-operation to bear upon the ever increasing 
city problem. Puitip W. AyREs. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CHARITABLE PEOPLE. 


|The following letter was addressed by President Daniel C. Gilman, 
(John Hopkins University) President of the Baltimore Charity Organ- 
ization Society, to the charitable people of Baltimore, but the forcible 
statement of what the Baltimore Society has done and of the methods 
and agencies employed by it urges us to give his letter wider circula- 
tion than it has received.—Ep. ] 

An anonymous statement, setting forth in parallel columns the 
finances of the Poor Association and of the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety, has recently been circulated among our citizens. By an accident, 
a copy of this paper has come under my eye, and upon inquiry I have 
been informed, by the highest authority, that it was issued by the 
Executive Committee of the Poor Association. It challenges comment. 
The challenge is accepted. 

So far as it goes, the statement is probably correct, but it conveys 
a false impression by implying that the two societies are employing 
the same methods of poor relief. The Charity Organization Society 
invites the most careful scrutiny of its ways, its personnel, its expendi- 
tures, and its results; but it asks that the whole truth be told. If all 
the facts are brought out, it will welcome a comparison of its work 
with that of other societies in Baltimore and elsewhere. 

To begin with, the public must remember that there are two ways of 
helping the poor—one is alms-giving, the other is help-giving. The 
-asiest and pleasantest way is the dole, that stops the cry for relief by 
an immediate subsidy, soon to be repeated, and likely to make the 
recipient a permanent dependent upon charity. The other, harder, 
slower, but more efficacious way (found to be so in all enlightened com- 
munities), is to encourage the needy to work, to save, and to use, wisely 
and economically, that which is earned. This is avery difficult prob- 
lem—complex, puzzling and wearisome. It requires wisdom, experi- 
ence, patience, and self-sacrifice. Much may be done, much is actually 
done, by voluntary visitors; but voluntary visitors need the support, 
the counsel, and the help of a few chosen superintendents and helpers, 
who devote all their time, for a moderate compensation, to the devising 
and employing of the best methods of permanent relief. This is the 
idea for which ‘‘Charity Organization’’ stands. ‘‘Not alms, but a 
friend,’’ is the motto; ‘‘not opiates, but nourishment,’’ the medicine. 

The Charity Organization Society is of course aware that material 
relief, in hard times, and in exceptional cases, must be given; and at 
all times, as soon as possible, it brings needy cases to the knowledge of 
poor societies, hospitals, churches and individuals. Indirectly, it thus 
affords relief,—but its avowed and distinctive purpose, its most import- 
ant and most useful work, is to help the needy to help themselves: to 
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visit them in their homes; to see that the children are protected and 
taught; that the sick have proper treatment; that work is provided for 
those who can work; that habits of cleanliness, temperance, economy 
and industry are promoted. Moreover, and this is a point of great im- 
portance,—it aims to prevent that wasteful and harmful ‘‘over-lapping 
of charities,’’ which fosters among the poor habits of hypocrisy and 
falsehood, and exhausts the funds that are at command, without pro- 
moting true relief. 

Who can take the time for such household visits? Who is wise 
enough and patient enough to be a good visitor in the houses of the 
poor? Everybody may do a little; a few acknowledge the responsibil- 
ity; but most people are so busy or so inexpert or so inattentive, that it 
is demonstrated, beyond dispute, in every large city, that ‘‘a relief 
made up of experienced agents, must be employed and paid for 
their services; that they must proceed by orderly and well-tried meth- 


, 


corps,’ 


ods, and that they must be guides and advisers of the voluntary helpers 
enlisted in this work. It is like a paid fire department. When this is 
once established in acity, nobody thinks of returning to the voluntary 
system; and nobody hesitates to throw on a bucket of water when he 
sees a spark kindling. Just so in the charities of large towns. ‘There 
must be a paid organization to guide and assist the voluntary workers 
and to make sure that the best salvage system is employed. 

Now in accordance with the challenge that has been given, let us 
scrutinize the work and the cost of the Charity Organization Society of 
Baltimore. The man of business ought to ask three questions, to 
which brief answers will here be given. Fuller statements may be 
found in the annual reports. 

QUESTION THE First. What has the Charity Organization Society 
done? 

ANSWER. 

(1). Within the twelve months nearly nineteen thousand applica- 
tions for relief have been treated. 

(2). Nearly eighteen thousand household visits have been made. 

(3). Ten thousand letters of enquiry and reports have been written. 

(4). Work has been found for thirty-nine hundred persons; of this 
number, permanent employment has been secured for twenty-one hun- 
dred and forty-eight. Think of that! nearly four thousand people aided 
in helping themselves, and thus prevented from joining the ranks of 
the alms-seekers and thriftless. 

(5). More than five thousand persons have been aided in getting 
relief from churches, individuals, hospitals and benevolent societies, 
most of them after the facts had been carefully ascertained. 

(6.) More than one thousand fraudulent or vagrant cases have been 
discovered. 

Nor is this allthe story. Its indirect influence and agencies must be 
considered. 

(7). Its officers took an active part in the Emergency Committee of 
last winter, by which work and assistance were provided for thousands 
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of distressed people,—the Wayfarers’ Lodge, supplementary to the 
Friendly Inn, was established,—and with the efficient co-operation of 
the Commissioner of Police, Mr. Schryver and his colleagues, the habit 
of turning to the police stations for lodgings was stopped. 

(8). It has organized, this winter, a well-devised plan for giving 
“Relief by Work,’’ to men and to women,—one of the wisest charities 
ever begun in Baltimore. Look up its circulars. 

(9). By innumerable public and private meetings the principles of 
Charity Organization have been diffused through the community, so 
that churches, church-guilds, relief-societies, mothers’ missions, and 
other kindred agencies are working on these plans. Throughout the 
city wise methods of relief are now practiced. 

(10). Many other indirect results of Charity Organization principles 
might be named;—two of them are noteworthy, viz. (a) the Residential 
Club (maintained by a wise and liberal individual),—where cheap and 
tidy lodgings may be had at a low cost; and (4) the Electric Sewing 
Rooms, where needy women earn their living by the use of sewing 
machines, 

(11). The members of the Charity Organization Society contribute 
to the fund of ‘’The Golden Book,”’ from which in extraordinary cases, 
the needy may receive loans or gifts, at the request of the donors. 

QUESTION THE SECOND. What agencies has the Society employed? 

ANSWER. 

(1). A paid “relief corps” or ‘‘salvage corps’ of ten members, whose 
sole business it is to study the wants of the poor, and by orderly, well- 
considered methods, secure the requisite assistance. 

(2). An unpaid, voluntary corps of 364 members, including some of 
the wisest and most charitable persons in Baltimore, of all denomina- 
tions, who are devoting a great deal of time to personal visitation and 
assistance. 

(3). A central office where all the facts that are known in respect to 
the condition of the needy in this city are brought together, classified, 
and made accessible to those who are engaged in charitable work. 

(4). Seven auxiliary offices or ‘‘stations’ 
throughout the city, where a relief agent may be called upon; where 
the local boards or councils meet for conference; and where appropriate 


’ 


in well chosen positions, 


assistance is given to those in need. 

(5). Occasional public meetings, costing the society little or noth- 
ing, in which the various departments and methods of relief are dis- 
cussed by experts. 

(6). The publication of a Charities Record and of occasional pam- 
phlets and circniars pertaining to charity and relief. 

(7). Co-operation, so far as may be permitted, with all the other 
benevolent societies of Baltimore without rivalry, without controversy. 

QUESTION THE THIRD. What has this cost? 

ANSWER. 

Less than ten thousand dollars—exactly $9,278.49 for the year 1893-4, 
derived almost exclusively from the personal contributions of those 
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who have looked into these plans, and who believe in their wisdom and 
efficiency. This has been expended in salaries, rent, fuel, printing, 
etc. What has it saved the city? Nobody can tell. It may be five 
times, it may be ten times that which is expended. But remember, 
almost four thousand persons have been aided in getting work; and 
eighteen thousand visits of counsel, sympathy and assistance have been 
made. ‘The work is preventive, remedial, curative. It promotes thrift, 
temperance, industry. It saves the lives and characters of those it 
helps; it prevents waste and ineffectiveness on the part of the givers. 
Instead of nine or ten thousand dollars for this work, the society ought 
to have a much larger income, and at once. 

From a long, continued familiarity with the Charity Organization, 
I venture, without the knowledge of the Board of Managers, to add this 
personal word. 

My own work in the association is very slight, almost nominal; but 
this gives me one great advantage,—freedom to speak of those who are 
the workers. I can testify that our managers include some of the most 
intelligent, the most benevolent, and the most devoted men and women 
of this city. They give liberally to the treasury,—and better than 
gold and silver, they give constant attention to the problems of im- 
providence, suffering and want. The General Secretary is known as 
one of the most efficient and skillful charity workers in this country. 
Our offices are managed upon business methods. Our agents are 
experienced, sympathetic and judicious. Our corps of voluntary 
friendly visitors is a band of philanthropic menand women. It cannot 
be that such people will be wasteful, or that they will suffer the money 
entrusted to them to be injudiciously spent. It is economy that they 
wish to promote. It is waste that they try to check. In view of these 
facts, the question before the public is simply this,—whether labors like 
these,—labors that are so unselfish, so well considered, and so effica- 
cious; labors that are in exact accordance with the methods approved 
by the best men of other cities; labors that save the city from vice, 
vagrancy, idleness, intemperance, begging,—are worth what they cost. 
In the name of economy, in the name of the distressed and needy, in 
the name of Christian Charity, I plead for a generous support of those 
who go as friends and counsellors among the poor, and who strive to 
make easier and more efficacious the charitable work of all other insti- 
tutions, endowments, churches, missions, benevolent associations, city 
agencies and private individuals. Such is the field of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society,—co-operation, not rivalry. 

BALTIMORE, February 1, 1895. DANIEL C. GILMAN. 


PROGRAMME FOR NEW HAVEN SO FAR AS REPORTS HAVE 
COME IN FROM CHAIRMEN. 


FIRST DAY—FRIDAY, MAY 24, 1895. 


8:00 p. Mk—Opening Exercises and Reception. 
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SECOND DAY—SATURDAY, MAY 25. 


9:30 A. M.—First half hour each morning will be devoted to Reports 
from States. 

It has been suggested that in order to make the Reports from States 
more interesting, the delegates who may be personally present be in- 
vited to give brief oral reports of the salient features which they be- 
lieve to possess new interest to the conference. 

10:00 a. M.—State Board of Charities: ‘“The Ideal Function of State 
Boards in the Economy of the Commonwealth,” by Dr. F. H. Wines, of 
Illinois. 

Symposium on State Boards—Question for Discussion: ‘Is a State 
Board of Control with Full Executive Power, Preferable to a State 
Supervisory Board with No Executive Power?”’ Affirmative, Mr. Clar- 
ence Synder, President of the Wisconsin State Board of Control. 
Negative, 

8:00 p. M.—Sociology in Institutions of Learning: Opening Ad- 
dress, by Hon. Seth Low, of New York; ‘‘Is the Term ‘Social Classes’ a 
Scientific Catogory?’’ by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, of New York; 
“The Statistical Study of Hereditary Criminality and Pauperism,’’ by 
Prof. E. R. L. Gould, of Baltimore; ‘‘Sociological Instruction in Schools 
and Colleges; Its Feasibility and Probable Results,’’ by Prof. H. H. 
Powers, of Northampton, Mass.; ‘‘Natural Selection in Social Phe- 
nomena,”’ by Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, of New Haven. Paper expected 
from Berlin, by C. R. Henderson, of Chicago. 

SUNDAY—MAY 26. 

11:00 a. M.—Conference Sermon. 

8:00 p. M.—Child Saving Work: ‘‘The Future of Preventive Work,”’ 
by Charles W. Birtwell, General Secretary of the Boston Children’s 
Aid Society; ‘Trades Schools, Their Place in Education, Industry and 
Philanthropy,’’ by Prof. Charles R. Richards, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. A 
third paper by 





FOURTH DAY—MAY 27. 

10:00 A. M.k—Homes for Soldiers and Sailors: ‘‘National and State 
Homes for Union Soldiers and Sailors,’’ by Mr. C. EK. Faulkner, of 
Atchison, Kan.; ‘‘State and Other Homes for Confederate Soldiers and 
Sailors,’’ by Major N. V. Randolph, of Richmond, Va., and Major R. H. 
Dudley, of Nashville, Tenn.; ‘‘Pensions,’? by Mr. A. O. Wright, of 
Madison, Wis. 

An earnest effort is being made to secure responses of the Govern- 
ors of the National Homes covering interesting data from them. 

8:00 p. M.—Administration of Public and Private Relief: ‘‘The Sys- 
tems of Public and Private Relief in Chicago, Especially in Times of 
Depression; Cooperation Between the Two Agencies and the Best Lines 
of Division Between Them; the Best Programme for Future Relief 
Work,”’ by Rev. C. G. Trusdell, of Chicago; ‘‘The Problem of Relief 
Both Public and Private in New York with the Experience and Results 
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of Recent Relief by Work; the Best Plan for Relief Work in New York,”’ 
by Mrs. Chas. R. Lowell, of New York; ‘*The Administration of Public 
Out-Door Relief in Boston and Massachusetts; Cooperation with Priv- 
ate Agencies and the Most Judicious Division Between the Public and 
Private System,’’ by Mr. Thomas F. Ring, of Boston, President of 
Particular Council of St. Vincent de Paul Society; ‘‘The Best Method 
of Relief in Small Cities,’’ by 








FIFTH DAY—MAY 28. 


10:00 A. M.—The Feeble Minded: Papers are expected from Dr. 
Frederick Patterson, of New Jersey; Dr. J. C. Carson, of Syracuse; Dr. 
Walter S. Fernald, of Massachuetts; Prof. J. J. McCook, of Hartford. 

8:00 p. M.—Charity Organization: General Report by Mr. Jeffrey 
R. Brackett, of Baltimore; ‘‘Aids to Visitors and After-Care of Famil- 
ies,’’ by Miss Frances Smith, of Boston; ‘‘Emergency Relief,’’ by Mr. 
P. W. Ayres, of Cincinnati. 

SIXTH DAY—MAY 29. 


10:00 a. Ma.—The Insane: ‘Insanity in the Negro,’? by Dr. J. W. 
Babcock, of Columbia, S. C.; ‘‘Provision for the Insane,’’ by Mr. Wm. 
P. Letchworth, of Buffalo; ‘‘Increase of Insanity,’’ by Mr. F. B. San- 
born, of Massachusetts. 

8:00 p. M.—Juvenile Reformatories: ‘‘How May We Expect Our 
Work in Juvenile Institutions to Affect the Immediate Families of 
Those Sent Home?’ Mr. F. H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa. Other papers 
to be decided later. 

SEVENTH DAY—MAY 30. 

9:30 A. M.—Immigration and Inter State Migration: 1st. A report 
of Standing Committee, by the Chairman. 2d. A paper on Immigra- 
tion, by Dr. Chas. S. Hoyt, of New York. 3d. A paper on Interstate 
Migration, by Mr. H. H. Hart, of Minnesota. 4th. ‘‘The Aspect of 
the Question on Immigration as Affecting the Pacific Coast,’’ by Rev. 
Chas. W. Wendte, of California. 

10:30 a. M.—Training School for Nurses. 

8:00 p. M.—‘‘The Tramp Problem—What It Is and What to Do With 
It?’ by Prof. J. J. McCook, of Hartford. Closing Exercises. 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 

NEW YORK. 


The matter most worthy of special mention in connection with the 
work of the Society’s Central Offices during February was the unusual 
early falling off of applicants towards the end of the month. In spite 
of the natural increase of work consequent upon the regular growth of 
the Society, there were in the requests to the Registration Bureau for 
information the large decrease of 53 per cent. from February, 1894 and 
of 20 per cent, from January, 1895. In cases reported by the District 
Agents there was the large reduction of 62 per cent. from February, 
1894, and 18 per cent. from the previous month. In weighing this 
reduction it must not be forgotten that the exceptional distress of last 
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year was about at its height during the month of February and this 
great decrease shows that the wave is receding to its natural level. 
The number of cases treated in our several Districts during the month 
was 976, as compared with 964 in January and 2,069 in February of last 
year. ‘The latter comparison, however, would be misleading unless it 
is borne in mind that much of the work which previous to June of last 
year was done by the District Committees is now performed from the 
Registration and Investigating Bureaus, many of the cases being dis- 
posed of at the time the preliminary investigations are made. In 141 
cases the ‘‘alms of direction and good advice’’ were all that were 
needed to extricate the parties from their difficulties. The District 
Committees have shown their devotion by holding 65 meetings and 72 
volunteer Friendly Visitors have been on duty. 

The falling off indicated above corresponds with the experience of 
other leading societies. Thus the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor received in the first six weeks of the year from Jan- 
uary 1st to February 15th, 1894, (round numbers) 1730 applicants; from 
January 1st to February 15th, 1895, 720 applicants, a reduction of 59 
per cent. 

The United Hebrew Charities received from January 1st to Febru- 
ary 15th, 1894, (mew) 3,340 applicants; from January 1st to February 
15th, 1895, 1,440 applicants, a reduction of 59 per cent. 

The Charity Organization Society received from January Ist to 
February 15th, 1894, 1,750 applicants; from January 1st to February 
15th, 1895, 790 applicants, a reduction of 55 per cent. 

These figures are notable for their remarkable concurrence. While 
the number of applicants has thus ina remarkable degree been reduced, 
it should be said that many of the individual cases are found to be in 
most pitiable straits, and many compelled for the first time to seek 
relief. This is doubtless caused by the exhaustion of the small savings 
and of articles that may be pawned of many worthy people; and of the 
continued industrial depression and the consequent reduction of wages, 
or enforced idleness, of many skilled working people heretofore indus- 
trious and provident. 

The saine reduction is to be shown in the returns of the Night Office, 
the total applicants in which numbered 607 as against 1,586 in February 
of last year. Much of this large reduction is probably due to the refer- 
ence of so many of them to the hospitalities of the Department of Char- 
ities and Correction. 

The efforts to create a new Office and Committee of the Society in 
what is known as the Annexed District, north of the Harlem River, 
have so far succeeded that pledges for its support have been secured to 
about the amount of the annual expense, and the encouragements are 
strong not only for additional financiat help, but also for a liberal 
measure of personal services. <A largedegree of interest in the project 
has been aroused among the manufacturers and land owners of the 
District as well as among the churches; and the Central Council has 
authorized the establishment of the District Office. 
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A consummation most devoutly wished for these many years seems 
upon the edge of accomplishment, in the passage by both Houses of the 
Legislature of the ‘‘Cumulative Sentences Bill,’? for which this and 
other societies have long labored. The measure only awaits the ap- 


proval of the Mayor and Governor, the favorable 
whom is confidently anticipated. This bill provides 
repeated three or five days’sentences, by which some 


9% - 


action of both of 
that, instead of 
yagabonds have 


“done time,’’ as often as 40 times a year, they will now serve five days 
for their first offence, and for each subsequent offence within two years 
they shall be detained twice the term of their last preceeding commit- 
tal, but not in any event exceeding six months. A disorderly person 
will thus be committed but a few times for repeated acts of intoxica- 
tion before he will have to serve the maximum sentence. Other bills 
which have received the endorsement of the Society during the month 
are one providing for the separation of the Department of Charities 
and Correction into two separate departments, one of Charities and one 
of Correction, which is being energetically championed and closely 


watched by the State Charities Aid Association; and 


the bill prepared 


by the Tenement House Commission in accordance with its recent 
report to the Legislature. The societies urging the recommendations 
of the Tenement House Commission pleaded that all tenement houses 
of five stories or less, with four or more families living upon one floor, 
should have all the staircases of fire-proof material; that 70 per cent. of 
the superficial area of a house lot should be the maximum to be occu- 
pied by a tenement house; that the walls should be built solid or filled 
in solid; that the right should exist of condemning, with suitable com- 
pensation, all houses in an unsanitary condition or such as interfere 


with the sanitation of the neighborhood. 


The Society has also prepared and secured signatures toa Memorial 
to the Legislature protesting against a bill introduced to increase the 
annual appropriation of the City of New York to the Adult Blind from 


$20,000 to $50,000, and the maximum amount to each 


individual from 


$50 to $100.. The reason of this protest is that the principal result of 


such an increase will be to draw into the City of New 


York blind per- 


sons from adjoining counties and states for the purpose of sharing in 
the appropriations, so that in a very short time the allottment to each 


recipient will be no greater than at present, and the general burden 
upon the charitable public will be greatly increased. The maximum 
sum is insufficent even for the rent of a small family, and for all other 
living expenses destitute persons, tempted by the gratuity to come to 


this city, would be dependent upon charitable relief. 


It is the convic- 


tion of this and other protesting societies that what is needed for the 


adult blind is not increased gratuities, but a proper provision for fur- 


nishing them with such industries as they can carry on without sight, 
similar to those supplied by the Working Home for Blind Men in Phil- 


adelphia. 


This and other societies composing the local Conference of Charities 


have been considering what is known as the Detroit plan for the culti- 
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vation of vacant city lots by industrious and worthy men with homes 
and families, unemployed by reason of the industrial depression, and 
who, thereby have been able to secure, by their own labor, sufficient 
food for several months at a trifling expense to the benevolent public. 
In Detroit, at a cost of but $3,600, more than 950 families were provided 
with work upon vacant lots in and about the city during the past sum- 
ner, at a cost of but $3.45 per family; and upon the proceeds of this 
work the great majority of them were able to support themselves all 
winter. It has aroused so much interest in the West that many other 
cities are adopting it for the coming summer. The suggestion has met 
with favor at the Conference, a special meeting has been held to con- 
sider and report upon the subject; and a special committee has been 
formed to devise methods for carrying the plan into effect. The use of 
200 acres on Long Island, within easy reach of the 34th St. Ferry, has 
been generously offered for the experiment by Wm. Steinway. It is 
hoped that this scheme may supply this and other societies with a much 
needed resource for aiding the class of men referred to. 

A recent midnight visit by representatives of this and two other 
societies to the principal Police Station Houses in the lower part of the 
city, such as those in Eldridge, Elizabeth, Oak, Delancey, Mulberry, 
Madison and Mercer streets and Union Market, revealed that all of 
them were in an improved condition as to cleanliness and ventilation, 
and with fewer lodgers than in any previous winter for many years. 
In no single instance was a lodging room found overcrowded. This 
condition, so long after the measures attempted to secure the committal 
of police lodgers to the care of the Department of Charities and Correc- 
tion, corroborated the opinions expressed to the Mayor that such meas- 
ures would tend greatly to diminish the numberof vagrants in the city. 

This Society has been accustomed to appeal in the newspapers for 
contributions for such exceptional cases of want and distress as could 
not be supplied from any ordinary resources. A detailed report of such 
appeals during the past twelve months gives the following showing: 
In five cases where $490 were asked the exact amount was in each case 
received; in fourteen cases where $2,248 were asked for $2,381 were 
received, and in five cases where monthly pensions were requested suf- 
ficient was received to provide for the parties for various terms from 8 
to 27 months. Most of this money it is believed came from non-sub- 
scribers to the Society. 


ORANGE BUREAU OF ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 

Statistics for the eight weeks covering January and February show 
a considerable increase of applications. The work for the last four 
weeks has been as great as at any time last winter; 1,077 applications 
were received from 387 different applicants’ These were met largely 
through the work agencies of the Society—the work-room for women, 
the work-yard for men, the Lodging House and the Employment 
Bureaus. In many cases medical attendance was secured, in others a 
trained nurse, and in some removal to the hospital. A number of cases 
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of fraud were detected and a number of instances of false address. 
Direct relief has been given, without an equivalent in work, ina few 
instances where there was sickness or accident; but it is interesting to 
note that this has been done in not more than 5 per cent. of the cases. 
Investigation has almost always shown that there was some member of 
the household who could be called upon to give an equivalent in work 
for the aid received. 

Very few families dealt with during the winter have been made 
self-supporting, because of the abnormal industrialconditions. What- 
ever the conditions may have been elsewhere, in Orange there has not 
been, during the past winter, work for the able-bodied, steady man 
anxious to get it. Wages have been reduced considerably in the build- 
ing trades, instances occuring to the Bureau where competent painters 
and carpenters have taken work under bosses for $1.75 per day. Lower- 
ing of wages in the regular industrial field reacts inevitably upon the 
charity problem. An instance has occurred of a skillfulcarpenter who 
finds in reckoning up his wages for the year (1894) that he has received 
less than $10 per week. Complete cessation of work during January 
and February just passed, and sickness, leave him now practically 
destitute. The larger part of the men given work in the wood-yard 
have been of the self-respecting laboring class. In short the society is 
still dealing with the 7¢vdustrial problem of the unemployed. The 
opening of spring, however, and signs of an apparent improvement in 
business conditions gives the hope that it may soon be relieved of this 
burden and may concentrate its energies upon its legitimate work. 

An interesting fact in connection with the work of the two months 
mentioned, is the few instances of actual destitution occurring. Not- 
withstanding the extreme cold weatherin February, but two cases of 
actual suffering were reported. ‘This would seem to indicate that the 
work of the Bureau for the time being at least, has been preventive. 
The following clipping from a New York paper, into which it was 
copied from a local paper, takes the same view of the work done by 
this society: 


“From the Orange (N. J.) Chronicle, One of the leading Catholic 
priests of this city says that the amount of suffering among his parish- 
oners is less than it was a yearago. ‘There are genuine cases of dis- 
tress due to long enforced idleness, which he has been able to alleviate 
ina measure. The good work done by the Bureau of Associated Char- 
ities has also obviated the necessity of much direct assistance to the poor.”’ 
—New York Times. 

The training conference for friendly visitors has continued to meet 
the last Tuesday of each month. At the last meeting Miss Hintze, 
Superintendent of the Orange Memorial Hospital and of the training 
school for nurses, gave an exceedingly interesting and helpful talk 
upon “Health hints to the poor in the homes and advice as to nursing 
the sick.”’ 

The talk made by Mrs. Tenney at a former conference on ‘‘Teach- 
ing Economy in the Buying and Preparation of Food’’ has been 
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printed, through the kindness of Mr. Wm. M. Franklin, Treasurer of 
the Society, and distributed among the visitors and others interested. 
The Savings Fund has increased to a hundred depositors. It is 
hoped that in the Fall a larger plan may be developed of districting 
the city and having volunteer collectors go systematically throughout 
each district at regular intervals. A savings scheme which is to be 
really helpful must go tothe poor and not depend upon the poor to 
come to it. The methods of the Industral Insurance Companies may 
be very well followed in this regard. Co-operation on the part of the 
public with the Society is steadily growing, and it is hoped that with 
the coming of another winter more efficient work may be done because 
of it. A. W. McCDOUGALL, General Secretary. 


The newly organized Associated Charities of Columbus has adopted 
a constitution and by-laws in harmony with the principles of charity 
organization. 


There is a billin the Pennsylvania Legislature empowering every 
county of over 100,000 population to erect workhouses to furnish em- 
ployment for poor and needy persons. 


Over five thousand dollars’ worth of groceries and provisions were 
purchased with funds raised in Boston and sent to relieve the starving 
in Newfoundland. These-provisions have been sent to the stricken 
island without the expenditure of one cent. 


The Senate of New Jersey has passed the Rogers bill, which pro- 
vides that all bequests to religious or charitable institutions, to be 
effective, must be attested by two disinterested witnesses, at least 
three months before the death of the makers. 


At a recent meeting of the Louisville Charity Organization Society 
Council there was a long discussion as to the need of a proper charity 
distributing agency in that city so that the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety could confine itself to its chartered purpose of solely supplying in- 
formation. It is probable that action will be taken at the next meeting 
in regard to this. 


‘The work of the citizens’ committee of St. Paul for the relief of 
the unemployed is still going on actively and efficiently. During the 
past week (Feb. 24) 160 men have been kept busy on the streets, under 
direction of the city engineer. They are paid $1 a day in orders good 
at any grocery store or fuel office in the city for necessaries of life, the 
whole earnings thus going directly to the family. Private contribu- 
tions are coming in more freely since Feb. 1. The largest donation of 
the season comes from the teachers in the, public schools.’’ 


At a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance of Philadelphia, in Febru- 
ary, a resolution was adopted providing for a bureau of information 
concerning the benevolent and religious work of the city, with the 
view of encouraging the work contemplated in the proposed Christian 






































































THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 


League. The work of the proposed bureau will be to gather informa- 
tion in regard to the character and operation of the various benevolent 
and religious organizations of the city; to classify and tabulate their 
work, in order to bring these organizations more prominently before 
the citizens; to inquire into the needs of the city, and to secure general 
oversight, unity and concentration in all the benevolent, reformatory 
and religious work of the city. The general societies and institutions 
of the city have been requested to send their annual reports to the 
Evangelical Alliance. 


A note from the Boston Advertiser says: *“The bill providing for the 
institution of a bureau for the care of childrenin charge of the State 
was discussed yesterday at State House by the committee on public 
charitable institutions. Over 200 men and women whose names are 
linked with nearly every movement in the interest of social reform, 
were present. G.S. Hale of Boston spoke of the too exacting duties 
imposed upon the public institution commissioners and their very pat- 
ent inapility to meet them. The bill provides for the appointment of 
five commissioners, two of whom shall be women. One member will 
retire at the end of each year, so that the personnel of the board will 
change continuously. The proposed bureau will succeed to all the 
duties, powers and responsibilities of the State Board of Lunacy. 


A Summer School of Social Economics will be held in connection 
with the Social Settlement of the Chicago Seminary. It will partake 
of the nature of a religious retreat, and will offer the highest attain- 
able educational value of social, economic and ethical study, both in 
its lecture courses and in the inspection of the philanthropic, reforma- 
tory and religious work and institutions of Chicago and Cook County. 
It is proposed to hold at least two sessions each season, one in the 
spring and another late inthe summer. ‘This year (1895) the first ses- 
sion of the school is appointed for April 22-29, at which Mr. Percy 
Alden, of Mansfield College (Oxford) House in East London, will de- 
liver one of the courses of lectures, on Movements of Labor and Life 
in East London. The Summer Session will be held August 22-29. 
The announcements of both sessions may be obtained by addressing 
the Warden or Head Worker of Chicago Commons, 140 North Union 
Street, Chicago. 

The Hartford Courant reports the hearing before the committee of 
the General Assembly on humane institutions on the bill making a 
specific appropriation of $4,000 each year to cover the expenses of the 
State Board of Charities. Francis H. Parker appeared for the board 
and said the increased amount asked for was to cover the expenses of 
an agent to be employed in the placing out of children committed to 
the various institutions throughout the State. At present the only 
person on the board who received a salary is the secretary and the 
work of placing out children in addition to his present duties would be 
more than one person could attend to. The managers of the temporary 
homes are now authorized to place out children and the idea was to 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


have the new agent assist in doing this and also work in connection 
with the Connecticut School for Boys and the Industrial School. Mr. 
Parker showed that the average expense of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, when it is in full running order, is from $2,500 to $3,000 a year. 
The extra $1,000 asked is for the expense of the agent. Judge Thomas 
McManus spoke in opposition to the bill creating a Commissioner of 
Charities in place of the present Board of Charities. The bill as it 
stands, he said, provides for the hiring of clerks and in a few years 
the expenses of the commissioner would amount to from 36,000 to 
$10,000 a year. This commissioner would be paid to see that other well 
paid State officials were doing their duties and in a short time another 
commissioner would be needed to see that this one did his duty. 


The following letter is of interest as confirming the favorable view 
of Captain Gardener concerning the Detroit experiment in relief by 
work: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, } 
DIVISION OF STATISTICS, ‘ 
WASHINGTON, D. C., A/arch 5, 7895. 
To the Chairman of the Committee on Employment of the New York 

Charities Conference. 

Sir:—In reply to yours inquiring whether I have any knowledge of 
the experiment of employing the poor in the cultivation of vacant lands 
or lots within the city of Detroit, Michigan, in the season of 1894, I 
have to say that Iam a resident of Detroit, and for that reason among 
others I was naturally interested to know as to the success of that 
rather unique method of tiding the worthy poor over a season of very 
hard times. As a consequence I made, while on a visit home last sum- 
mer, and again in the fall, many inquiries, and also visited the patches 
of land devoted to the purpose. From these inquiries and personal 
observation I feel justified in certifying to the substantial correctness 
of the report of the committee having the experiment or enterprise in 
charge. The general opinion of those to whom I applied for informa- 
tion—and they were not a few—as to the efficiency of the scheme 
adopted was very favorable. Respectfully, 





HENRY A. ROBINSON. 


THE REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON CITIZENS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE 


' OF 1893-94 


Has been printed in pamphlet form, 72 pages, and has been sent to 
Messrs. W. B. Clark & Co., 340 Washington st., Boston, for sale. 


Price, - - - - 25 cents. 



























Charity Organization 


1895. 
Financial. 
Current receipts from contributions.......... $14,485 
Ue RRO vs oie desiecicrs wn erinmcmons 4,238 84 
PRO, PRR ERS isis saw ony cea antasercweenaite 28 
Registration Bureau. 
Requests for information..................... 489 
RT IN IN 6 5 oso 6 ie Swine once eben 823 
District Work. 
New cases, through the district offices. fincas eee 
New cases, through the central bureau.......... +536 2,934 
WAGE ON NEE Sis arose hSARReAaatna seem sures 4,784 
CSOMBUIEATION AE OTNOES o.oo okie c ee hiscewwees 696 
Street Beggars. 
‘Dotal number dealt with... oi... scicccisieasecs 88 
OE WHOM WELE WALEED 60.6 56.0586 We iivvse sce es cat 29 
Of whom were arrested and committed....... 59 
Wayfarers’ Lodge and Wood Yard, 
(516 West 28th street.) 
Days’ work given...... b Snatene spas wotin oes 1,865 
EjOAGE GE WOR SOIE 5 5.056 cic sissies civawsoun ess 1,490 
Park Avenue Laundry, 
(589 Park Avenue.) 
WOM BRIG OO oo 5. 5655 55.6.5:6 88s bloey. niollnn ees 40 
Daya’ Work Given. ...66s065055- iene alee seus 580 
Receipts For work Gone 6.66606 sess cee ewes $ 963 61 
Penny Provident Fund, 
(101 East 22d street.) 
ND MND irs eran on ea ae aiaiala cediuie eine ers 296 
DE HORTONS {ADONE)) 6.05 acc soe onsen ceeiese oelde 50,359 
RENAN  Soers ta feta Gide as eileen e/ereacnmeies weaae $31,095 24 
Workrooms for Unskilled Women 
(49 Prospect Place.) 
DIB YS WOLKE BIVER OWE iiesicceer ced: a tiesieass 531 
Permanent employment found for........... 2 
Night office. 
DORON COIS i605. 5:6366 5508 Shee orseacakade 541 
Total aided....... iia kara Bn nom ns eb aS 212 


JANUARY 


Society Summary. 
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1894, 


$19,279 
4,598 99 


67 


3,993 


1,107 


231 
30,991 


$17,542 87 


(Not open a 


year ago.) 
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Charities and Correction. 


Reports of Proceedings, 1893 and 1894. 


The annual volume of Proceedings issued by the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, em- 
bodies in clear and concise form the best thoughts of 
practical workers and students on the problem of 
Charity and Penology. 

These volumes are increasing in demand by College 
and Public Libraries and by students of Sociology 
and Charity Workers generally, 

The Eighth to Twenty-First Reports, inclusive, can 
be had at $1.50 per volume. 


The Twentieth volume (498 | The Twenty-first volume 
pages, cloth) contains the} contains the record of the 
record of the meeting held at | Nashville meeting in 1894. 
Chicago during the World’s | Besides the usual topics, it 
Fair. Intwelve notable pa- | covers Emergency Relief 
pers it surveys the history of | work for the winter of 1893 
Charitable work inthe United | and 1894; an account of the 
States for twenty years. It | new movement for Sociologi- 
contains an index to the first | cal Study in Institutions of 
twenty volumes of the pro- | Learning, and an elaborate 
ceedings. It is the great study of Outdoor Relief, by 
handbook of American Chari- | Prof. C. R. Henderson, of 
ties. | Chicago University. 

$1.50 per volume; the two volumes for $2.50. 
Address orders to H. H. HART, Corresponding 
Secretary, St. Paul, Mion. 


The 22nd Conference will be held at New Haven, 
May 24-30, 1895. 
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© THE POOR OF N OF NEW YORK. | 
Three Books by Jac by Jacob A. Riis. 


HOW THE. OTHER HALF LIVES. 


Studies Among the Tenements of New York. By Jacob A. 
Riis. Mlustrated from Photographs taken by the 
Author. 12mo, $1.25, Net. 

From Dr. A. F. Schauffler, in Charge of N. Y. City Missions. 

‘Let all who want to know what to do for these brothers of 
theirs in this town read this book, which is enormously more 
interesting than any novel that ever was written or ever will 
be. Let all who are in any way interested in the welfare of 
humanity buy the book and read it at once.”’ 

From Mr. Elbridge 7. Gerry, Pres’t of Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

“One of the most valuable contributions to the history of 
child-saving work in this great city, and pointing out the nu- 
merous evils which exist at the present time and which loudly 
call for legislative aid and interference. It is a book which 
every one may peruse with interest.”’ 


THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 
By Jacob A. Riis. New Edition. Mlustrated. 12mo, $1.25 Net. 


‘“‘A model of what such writing should be—explicit, straight- 
forward, full of plain facts and personal impressions, and en- 
tirely free from sentimentality, violence or preaching of any 
sort. The story, as a picture of child life merely, without any 
reference to philanthropy or reform, is admirably told, and 
holds the attention of the reader either by its realism in the 
grosser and darker parts, or by its natural comedy and pictur- 
esque scenes in the brighter portions.”’— 7he Nation. 

‘Mr. Riis not only draws a very vivid picture of the life led 
by these waifs, but he shows what is being done to civilize 
them, to arouse in them an ambition to be an do something 
better, and to educate them in morals and patriotism.’’—Aos- 
ton Evening Transcript. 





NISBY’ S CHRISTMAS, 
By Jacob A. Riis. Illustrated. 12mo, 50 Cents. 


‘The stories which compose this volume are in substance 
true stories, the incidents of which figure in the large and 
varied experience of Mr. Riis, whose acquaintance with every 
phase of the seamy side of metropolitan life is well known. 
They are told with graphic force, and have an intense human 
and pathetic interest, but they also suggest practical reflec- 
tions to the social scientist and the humanitarian, and appeal 
eloquently to the thoughtful as well as to the casual reader.”’ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers. 
153°157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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